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Tue ultimate purpose of all Sunday-school teaching, as of all 
other parts of the work of the Sunday school, is religious. The 
te conversion of the pupil and his development in 
Sunpay Scuoo. Christian character are the ends for which the Sun- 
FUNDAMENTALLY day school exists, as they are the ends for which 
oo ‘" the Bible was given. These ends are to be sought 

in the Sunday school mainly through instruction, 
and in particular through the teaching of the Bible. Mainly, we 
say, but not exclusively. The Sunday-school teacher is not 
simply a teacher. His religious influence on the pupil ought not 
to be limited, cannot be limited, to that which he brings to bear 
through the knowledge of the Bible which he imparts, or which 
the pupil under his instruction gains. He is, or ought to be, 
the friend and pastor of the pupil as well as his instructor. 
Whether he intend it or not, he will through his own character 
affect the character of his pupil. In a large proportion of 
cases certainly the teacher fails to make full use of his oppor- 
tunity if he does not by conscious and direct effort seek to exert 
on his pupil a helpful religious influence. These propositions 
we have stated dogmatically, without argument, believing that 
they will be accepted by our readers generally. It is not these 
which we propose to discuss, but rather the question how the 
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teacher can most effectively make his relation to the pupil, 
whether as instructor or as friend, most conducive to the pupil’s 
religious development. 


Consider first what the teacher can do in direct connection 


with his work of teaching. To guard against misapprehension, 


let that be repeated which has been previously 
How CAN TEACH- insisted on in these pages, that that teaching of the 
Ng BEMADE = Bible is not the most effective, religiously, which 
Most Errectve ~~ 
Reugiusty? disdaining to take time for interpretation, plunges 

headlong into application. Moral effect is to be 
obtained through the presentation of truth; truth is conveyed in 
the Bible through direct statement, or through facts full of 
meaning; both demand interpretation. But when this is clearly 
recognized and admitted, the question still remains: How can 
the teacher make his interpretative teaching most effective 
religiously ? 


In the first place, let it be said that the religious purpose 
must pervade the whole process of study and teaching. The 
existence of such a purpose deeply rooted in the 
THE RELIGIOUS heart of the teacher gives to his whole work an 
PURPOSE 
Esscariat atmosphere difficult to define, but sure to influ- 
ence the pupil, though, perhaps, as unconsciously 
as it is exerted. This intangible but very real quality which is 
imparted to one’s teaching by the spirit and motive with which 
it is undertaken, this atmosphere which is created by the fact 
that the teacher’s work is undertaken with prayer and carried 
forward with the supreme desire to render his pupils a real 
religious service, is the most important factor of the teacher’s 
work, religiously speaking. 


But such a purpose, clearly and constantly maintained, does 
more than create an atmosphere. If combined with the recog- 
nition of the teacher’s function as an interpreter, of which we 
have spoken above, it will almost inevitably lead to a perception 
of how the facts and truths of the Scripture can be made to apply 
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to the needs and consciences of the pupils. There is, no doubt, 
a prejudice on the part of many intelligent teachers against any 
4 direct spiritual application of the lesson to the class. 
TruTw To THe Lhe prejudice has its occasion and excuse in the too 
Conscience — prevalent substitution of rough and ready applica- | 
LEGITIMATE AND tion for real teaching. And it may, indeed, be 
a doubted whether teaching without application is not 
better than application without teaching. But it by no means 
follows that teaching without application is better than teaching 
with it. In truth, if the teacher will see to it that he really 
teaches the Scripture, brings out its meaning, induces the pupil 
to see the facts and teachings which it contains in their true 
light, and to fix them in mind, he need have no fear of cheapen- 
ing his work by pointing out seriously and faithfully the relation 
of the truths, thus set in a clear intellectual light, to the life and 
duty of the pupil. Strong, clear, religious teaching, serious 
appeal to the conscience based on fair exposition of the Scrip- 
ture, is not repugnant to the pupils of our Sunday schools. 
They need and they will welcome it. It is not this, but feeble 
and oft-repeated exhortation based on nothing in particular, that 
repels them and drives them from the school as soon as they get 
beyond the years of childhood. The teacher who fairly and 
forcibly brings forth the meaning of the Scripture record, setting 
fact in relation to fact, and teaching in the light of its historic 
occasion—such a teacher does well. But he does better who 
to such intellectually strong teaching adds now and again, when 
the occasion permits and his heart impels him, the equally clear, 
forcible, and direct appeal to the consciences of his pupils. And 
he who strenuously excludes this latter element from his teach- 
ing robs that teaching of an element which would give it, not 
only added religious value, but increased attractiveness and 
holding power. 


But the best teachers are, as we have said, something more 
than tutors. They are also friends and pastors to their pupils. 
In this latter character they have the opportunity to exert a 
religious influence, we will not say superior to that which they 
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can exert in the work of teaching, for it is doubtful whether this 
is true, but at any rate complementary to that of the class hour. 

Suggestions of method in this matter must of neces- 
soon ‘U- sity be of a general character. The problem is in 
THE CLASS every case a personal one. No one can lay down 

rules by the application of which one person can 
influence another religiously. The fundamental conditions for 
the exertion of such an influence are a genuine Christian character 
on the part of the teacher, and a genuine interest in the religious 
welfare of the pupil. This interest must not be merely profes- 
sional and perfunctory, but sincere and personal. Given this, 
the teacher will find his own ways, whether by private conversa- 
tion, by class prayer-meetings, by invitations to the services of 
the church, or by acts of personal kindness, which, combined 
with the teachings of the class hour, will express, perhaps as 
effectively as any other means could, the teacher’s genuine 
and deep desire for the religious welfare of the pupil. 

A faith in the Bible as a storehouse and revelation of divine 
thought, and in truth as an effective agency for the production 
of character, which will constrain the teacher to make it his first 
aim in teaching to bring forth clearly the meaning of the Scrip- 
ture, to make his whole work fundamentally interpretative; a 
genuine Christian character, and a sincerely religious and prayer- 
ful life; a sincere and personal interest in the religious welfare 
of his pupils; sanctified courage, and good sense in devising 
ways and means—these are, we believe, the conditions of reli- 
giously effective Sunday-school teaching. 
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WERE THE ISRAELITES EVER POLYTHEISTS ? 


By REv. ARTHUR E. WHATHAM, 


Way’s Mills, Ontario, Canada. 


Ir is claimed by some scholars that the Israelites, unlike 
other nations, were never polytheists, but that they passed from 
the worship of the great powers of nature, first to the worship 
of an exclusive national deity, and then to the worship of the one 
God ; that is to say, from animism to monotheism through heno- 
theism. Now, I believe that, were this opinion to be adopted by 
students of the history of a people whose religious development 
is of such great importance to Christians, the actual religious 
development of this people would be altogether misunderstood— 
a result so serious that I have ventured here to set forward my 
reasons for disagreeing with the scholars aforesaid. 

In his recent work, Christianity and Idealism, Professor Wat- 
son makes the statement: ‘What is unique in the development 
of the religion of Israel is that it pissed without a break from 
the worship of nature to the worship of Jehovah, without going 
through the intermediate stage of polytheism.” 

Now, this statement, as it stands, requires some explanation, 
even before we can examine the accuracy of the claim it sets for- 
ward, which, I venture to think, and hope soon to show, is utterly 
erroneous. 

In the first place, it is important to bear in mind that the 
birth of Israel as a nation was due to Moses, and that its definite 
religious profession was also due to that famous leader of men. 
This profession was expressed in the phrase: “ Jehovah is the 
God of Israel.’ This expression, that is to say, Jehovah Elohim 
of Israel, did not mean that the one and only God had chosen 
Israel, but that Israel had chosen Jehovah as peculiarly its 
God, as distinguished from the gods of other nations. Thus the 
religion offered to Israel by Moses was belief in an exclusive 
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tribal deity, otherwise henotheism. To Israel’s religious con- 
ceptions before it became an independent people, that is to say, 
at the time it was taken in hand by Moses, we have only an indi- 
rect allusion, but such as it is it tends to show that the early 
Israelites were not animists, that is to say, they did not view the 
various phenomena of nature as endowed with personal life; on 
the contrary, they believed the gods to be spiritual beings who 
were wont to embody themselves principally in animals, and to 
whom they, 7. ¢., the worshipers of these gods, had apportioned 
certain symbols. Now, this is polytheism pure and simple, 
and, if it is contended that it is but a higher form of animism, 
then an animist is a polytheist, and vice versa. Were we to 
adopt this conclusion, there would be an end of the whole matter. 
I shall not do so, however, because I do not think that Watson 
includes polytheists in his conception of the worshipers of the 
powers of nature. This being so, I shall continue this investiga- 
tion by repeating my assertion that the Israelites, when taken in 
hand by Moses, were polytheists, a belief, moreover, which was 
only finally eradicated through the teaching of the prophets, and 
the bitter experience of the captivity. When the latter came to 
an end, monotheism, which the prophets had labored so contin- 
uously to uphold, was the permanent religion of Israel. Thus 
the religion of Israel, beginning under Moses with exclusive 
henotheism, developed finally under the prophets into pure 
monotheism. 

I have said that it was under Moses that Israel was born a 
nation. This is true; yet before that event they were a definite 
people. It is necessary, therefore, to investigate their religious 
conceptions before taken in hand by Moses, and to do this we 
must commence with their immediate forefathers, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. 

Now, in Josh. 24:2 we read that the forefathers of Israel 
were Terah, Abraham, and Nahor, and that these had dwelt on 
the other side of the flood, where they had served other gods. It 
seems that Terah, taking his son Abraham, his daughter-in-law 
Sarai, and his grandson Lot, left Ur of the Chaldees to go to 
Caanan. He never reached there, however, for, arriving at 
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Haran, he remained in that city till his death (Gen. 11:31, 32). 
Nahor, Terah’s other son, seems to have come subsequently to 
Haran (Gen. 24:10), from whence his daughter came to be 
united in marriage with Abraham’s son, and where Jacob, the 
grandson of Abraham, was united in marriage to his, 7. ¢., Nahor’s 
two granddaughters (Gen. 27:43; 29:23, 28). Now, Laban, 
the father of Jacob’s two wives, was a polytheist. We have 
seen that Joshua declared that Terah, Abraham, and Nahor had 
“served other gods,” and as Abraham was the only member of 
the family who had been called out of Haran to serve E/ Shaddai, 
- the name by which God revealed himself to Abraham, the other 
members must have adhered to their original deities. This 
assumption is seen to be correct, not only from Laban’s request 
that his gods, stolen from him, should be returned, but from the 
oath put by him to Jacob, where the verb judge is in the plural, 
showing that Laban viewed the gods of Abraham and Nahor as 
separate gods, which fits in with the special call of Abraham by 
El Shaddai (Gen. 31:30, 53; 12:1, 4). Now, there is no evi- 
dence to show that Terah or Nahor left Ur for other than natural 
reasons, whatever they were; consequently, the worship they 
took with them must have been that in which they had been 
brought up. But the people of Ur at that time were definite 
polytheists ; thus, as Abraham was the only member supposed to 
have been called away from his home by God, the rest of his 
relatives, with the exception of Lot, must have continued poly- 
theists. 

But here we are called to consider a grave mistake in the 
old Scripture records. Abraham is represented as speaking of 
and to God by the title of Jehovah; so also are others of that 
period. In Exod. 6:3, however, we are told that by the title 
of Jehovah God had not hitherto been known, but by the title of 
El Shaddai God had introduced himself to Abraham. It would - 
seem that the name of Jehovah must have been known before 
God revealed himself to Moses by that title, since it is incor- 
porated into the name of Moses’ mother, besides that of Joshua. 

Now, it is the custom to speak of Abraham as though he was 
a monotheist after his call. But this is a mistake. He really 
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was a henotheist. He recognized the existence of the god of 
Melchizedek, while Abimelech is represented as addressing the 
same divinity as Abraham, that is to say, Adonai (Gen. 18:3; 
20:4, where in both cases the word Lord is Adonat). 

The key to these apparent inconsistencies may be found in 
the fact that, among all polytheistic people of highly developed 
religious conceptions, such as the Egyptians and Chaldeans of 
that period, there existed a deep sense of the unity of the divine, 
which produced a remarkable approximation to monotheism 
(Professor Flint, on “Theism,” in the Encycl. Brit.). In ardent 
worship by a polytheist, the particular god addressed is referred 
to as though he represented an absolute and exclusive godhead. 
Such forms of address are seen in ancient Egyptian and Assyrio- 
Babylonian hymns, or prayers. Now, such a polytheist was able 
to select one of his many gods as the particular one to whom his 
prayer was specially directed, and his life specially consecrated. 
This evidently is what Abraham did, though doubtless more 
exclusively than any other individual of his day. 

I may be reminded that Abraham calls £/ Shaddai ‘the God of 
heaven, and the God of the earth” and “the judge of all the earth” 
(Gen. 24:3; 18:25). But an old Babylonian hymn, that is to 
say, a composition from the neighborhood of Abraham’s original 
home, addresses the sun-god as “‘king of heaven and earth.... 
father supreme.” This of itself shows that Abraham had no 
higher idea of his god than other people had of theirs, but such 
an assumption is shown to be absolutely correct in his willing- 
ness to offer his child in sacrifice, which, we must bear in mind, 
was Carried out in a subsequent period by Jephthah, who vowed 
to Jehovah to offer his daughter in sacrifice, and did so. 

I pass now to Jacob. It appears that he was not over-anx- 
ious to adopt the god of his father and grandfather, unless he 
would guide, protect, and feed him ; then, and evidently then only, 
would he worship him as Ais god (Gen. 28:20). This incident 
shows plainly that Jacob could not have conceived El Shaddai 
as the sole God. Indeed, this is made clear from his evident 
indifference as to whether his wives worshiped other gods or 
not (Gen. 31:30-35). When, subsequently, he desired them not 
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to worship these “strange gods,” he did not destroy them, as he 
certainly would have done had he deemed them to be no gods, 
and their worship as mere superstition, but he buried them, or hid 
them, beneath a sacred oak at Shechem (Gen. 35: 4; Josh. 24: 26; 
Judg. 9:6). I may here remark that the respect shown to this 
ancient shrine by Jacob is clear evidence that he believed in 
other divine power besides that assumed to be possessed by the 
god of his fathers. Furthermore, the notice of the terror of the 
people through whom Jacob passed with his caravan—a terror 
aroused by their assuming that Jacob’s god was in their midst — 
shows, again, that both his and their god were viewed merely as 
local deities. 

From all this I gather that when Jacob went down into 
Egypt he was not a monotheist, but a polytheist, possessing 
an approximation to monotheism known as henotheism ; in fact, 
he was a henotheistic polytheist. 

We come now to Joseph, and here it is singular that he is not 
recorded as mentioning by name the god of his fathers. He 
refers to the divinity as Elohim, who is also referred to by: Pha- 
raoh under this title. Indeed, the divinity alluded to by both 
Joseph and Pharaoh appears to be one and the same (Gen. 
39:9; 40:8; 41:28, 38, 39). The only explanation of this 
peculiarity is, as I have said, the conception of the unity of the 
godhead possessed by all polytheistic people of culture. Again, 
after the death of Jacob, Joseph’s brethren appeal to him not to 
take vengeance upon them, now that their father is dead, in which 
appeal they call themselves the servants of the god of his 
father (Gen. 49:17). Jacob himself, in blessing the two sons 
of Joseph, did so in the name of the god of his fathers Abraham 
and Isaac, and the god who had fed him all his life until that day, 
and not in the name of an assumed sole creator and ruler. There 
is nothing to prove that Joseph held £/ Shaddai in the same ven- 
eration as the three great patriarchs did, and subsequent events, 
to which I am about to appeal, show that adherence to the god 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob had been given up by the descend- 
ants of Jacob in Egypt. 

It seems that the appearance of Jehovah to Moses at Mount 
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Horeb was the first occasion upon which Moses had ever thought 
about the god of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Indeed, it appears 
that both he and the rest of the Israelites were entirely ignorant 
of the name by which Jehovah had been known to their fore- 
fathers. From Exod. 6:3 it appears that Jehovah himself 
reveals to Moses the name by which he had been known by 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. He does not, however, instruct 
Moses to tell the Israelites this, but gives them a new name to 
know him by, viz., Jehovah (Gen. 3:13, 14). Had the Israel- 
ites at that time been worshiping Z/ Shaddai, it is not at all 
likely that Jehovah would have been recorded as taking no 
notice of this. The entire narrative is the record of a god once 
worshiped and forsaken reintroducing himself to a people. 
whose furefathers only had known him, but who themselves were 
ignorant of his existence. 

Now, the more we come to study the manner of the accept- 
ance of Jehovah by the Iraelites, the more accurate does the 
above assumption appear. When,at the first, failure attended their 
acceptance of Jehovah, they refused to have anything more to do 
either with Moses or Jehovah’s promise (Exod. 4: 31; 5:21; 6:9). 
Nay, no sooner were they left for a short time to themselves than 
they set up the Egyptian god Apis, declaring that ‘‘these be thy 
gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt” 
(Exodus, chap. 32). 

At this stage we must examine the conception which Moses 
himself evidently entertained of God, and which he undertook 
to impart to the Israelites. This was not monotheism, but 
exclusive henotheism. Moses never represented God as the sole 
God (Exod. 3:12; cf Numb. 33:4), but merely as the chief of 
the gods (Exod. 15:11; 18:11), who had selected Israel to be 
in an especial sense his people (Deut. 7:6). Many eminent 
scholars view Moses as taking a family god, Jehovah, whose 
name is seen in that of Moses’ mother as well as in Joshua, and 
putting him forward as the god who had befriended Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, induced Israel to accept him as their national 
god, who would stand by them through all difficulties as long as 
they would stand by him (Deut. 31:16, 17). The Israelites were 
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commanded to worship only Jehovah, not because there was no 
other god to worship, but because Jehovah was a jealous god, 
and would not suffer other gods to be worshiped with him 
(Exod. 20:5; 34:14). How different is this to the representa- 
tion of the prophets, which emphasized the fact that there was 
no other god in existence but Jehovah (Isa. 45:5, 18); there- 
fore it was useless to compare him with any other supposed 
divine power (Isa. 40:18, 25). I may here be reminded that 
Moses is recorded as declaring that there was no other God but 
Jehovah. I doubt very much whether he actually did so, since 
the only record in which this representation occurs is of late 
composition.’ In no other part of the Pentateuch besides this 
(Deut. 4:35; 32:39) is there any such statement; but, on the 
contrary, everywhere else Jehovah is said merely to be the 
greatest of all gods, who for his love of Israel had overthrown 
the gods of the Egyptians. The most prominent scholars agree 
with Professor C. P. Tiele that it was the prophets of Israel who 
laid the foundation of that pure monotheism to which the Israel- 
ites eventually strictly adhered. But even had Moses uttered 
the statement in Deuteronomy as to Jehovah’s being the sole 
deity, it would not prove Moses to have been a monotheist, nor 
that he gave a monotheistic belief to the Israelites. Expres- 
sions are met with in Egyptian and Assyrio-Babylonian hymns 
and prayers which exhibit as full a conception of the unity of the 
godhead as any statement made by Moses; yet we know that 


these people were polytheists. In an ancient Egyptian hymn 
we read: 


God is One and Alone, and there is none other with him. 
God is the One, the One who has made all things. 

God is hidden, and no one has perceived his form, no one has fathomed his 
likeness. 


Both Sayce and Flint in their respective works point out the 
fact that in Assyrio-Babylonian history there is often an appear- 
ance of what might be taken for belief in pure monotheism. 

The above being so, it will be seen that, if it be conceded that 
the expressions in Deuteronomy which represent Jehovah as the 
only one God were the actual utterances of Moses, it will not 
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prove Moses to have been anything more than an exclusive 
henotheist, while the frequent allusions to Jehovah as the great- 
est of all gods, who had overthrown those honored by the 
Egyptians, warrants us in saying that Mosaism was founded upon 
henotheim and not monotheism. 

“Pure Jehovism,” writes Professor Davidson, ‘was a growth 
not reached before the prophets. It was a late development, 
the creed of the more spiritual teachers, not of the people gen- 
erally.” 

I have said that with the first failure the Iraelites refused to 
have anything to do with Moses or Jehovah. Moses, however, 
knew well that no reliance upon an outside faith would impart to 
the Iraelites the necessary spirit for their undertaking so great a 
task as the throwing off of Egyptian bondage. If Israel was to 
be free, it could only be by faith in Israel’s God. Under further 
circumstances the Israelites were made to see that they had a 
mighty power behind them. Depending upon this, they eventu- 
ally fled from Egypt, but only soon to wish themselves back | 
again, and in the absence of Moses setting up an actual Egyp- 
tian god as the power which had delivered them from Egyptian 
slavery. This, as I have said, was the bull Apis, the chief god of 
Egypt. In the narrative in Exodus, chap. 16, we read only of 
one calf, but in vs. 8 we hear the Israelites declaring: ‘These 
be thy gods, O Israel.” Now, this bull-worship had two bulls, 
one, Apis, representing the sun, and another, Mnevis, represent- 
ing the moon. In 1 Kings 12:28 we read that Jeroboam made 
two calves, and said to the people exactly what they themselves 
are recorded to have said at the setting up of the first calf at the 
exodus: ‘These be thy gods, O Israel.” It must further be 
remembered that Jeroboam had himself just come from Egypt, 
where, doubtless, he had seen the Apis-worship. It seems to 
me that there can be no doubt that this calf-worship of the Isra- 
elites was in fact the Egyptian Apis-worship. Now, this worship 
was noted for its licentious revelry, which we see fully depicted 
in Exodus, chap. 32. Moses is recorded as checking this for the 
time being, but no sooner were he and his successor, Joshua, 
dead, than the Israelites returned to obscene forms of worship 
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in the adoption of Baal and Ashtoreth (Judg. 2:10, 13). Evi- 
dently the Apis-worship was not resorted to again until reintro- 
duced by Jeroboam, but in the worship of Baal and Ashtoreth, 
the male and female deities of polytheism, there was sufficient 
licentiousness to satisfy its adherents. The serving of groves 
in Judg. 3:7 included the establishment of temple harlots, a 
custom which Judah, the fourth son of Jacob, did not scruple to 
take advantage of (Gen. 38:21), for the word rendered there. 
“harlot” signifies a woman of the temple permanently devoted to 
prostitution as part of the temple worship. This licentious wor- 
ship adopted by Israel from the first was adhered to down to the 
verge of captivity (2 Kings 23:7), for we read of the Sodomites 
and the women who wove the tents for the worship of Asherah, 
both of whom lived alongside of the shrine of Jehovah. It appears 
that, with but slight breaks from the first building of the temple 
under Solomon to its destruction under Nebuchadnezzar, there 
was little difference between it and other great shrines, since in 
_the former as well as the latter the grossest nature-worship 
formed part of the ritual (2 Kings 23:11). Indeed, the extreme 
orgiastic character of the religion of the Israelites is notably, if 
briefly, seen in the fact of Saul stripping himself naked in the 
paroxysms of religious frenzy, when supposed to be prophesying 
{1 Sam. 19:24), and also in David’s dancing naked before the ark 
of the Lord (2 Sam. 6:14, 20-23). In view of the command in 
Exod. 20:26 and 28:42, 43, where we read that one’s naked- 
ness is not to be displayed in the Lord’s presence, his attempt 
to justify his action on the ground that it was done before the 
Lord makes the incident so much worse. 

I have said that from the foundation of the temple by Solo- 
mon its worship included obscene ceremonies. This may be 
gathered from the fact that not only were shrines erected with- 
out the temple to Ashtoreth and Asherah (1 Kings 11:5; 
14:23), but obelisks were also erected within, as well as with- 
out, the temple, which were merely phallic symbols, and as such 
were condemned by the prophets (Mic. 5:13,14; Isa. 17:8; 
27:9; etc.). The pillars Jachin and Boaz were merely a copy of 
those which stood in every great heathen temple, such as at 
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Babylon and Tyre, and were phallic emblems. But the “brazen 
sea”’ was another heathen symbol, a counterpart of those which 
stood in the temples of Tyre and Babylon. The figure of this 
“brazen sea” has been discovered also among the ruined carv- 
ings of Nineveh, which fully shows its heathen origin. This sea 
represented the primeval “deep,” the dragon Tiamat, over- 
thrown by the god Merodach, an incident in Babylonian mythol- 
ogy indorsed by Isaiah when he declares: ‘Art thou not it 
that cut in pieces the sea monster, that pierced the dragon?” 
(51:9); and again by Job: “the helpers of the sea monster ;” 
“He divideth the sea with his power, and by his understanding 
he smiteth through the sea monster” (Job 9:13; 26:12). I 
may say that the word frosd is really Rahab, and signifies a 
mythical sea monster, for which reason I have put ‘‘sea monster,’ 
instead of ‘‘proud,” in the passages quoted. 

But not only in the ritual worship of Solomon do we see 
heathen symbols introduced, but similar emblems are met with 
in the earlier Mosaic ritual. The ‘‘Urim and Thummim,” the 
“brazen serpent,” and the “cherubim” which overshadowed 
the ark were all heathen religious symbols, and were evidently 
viewed by the Israelites as possessing the same magical power 
which the Egyptian and other polytheistic people assumed they 
possessed. The Urim was a pectoral plate worn over the heart 
by all Egyptian priest-judges. It represented light and life. 
The Thummim was a figure of truth, also worn by these same 
persons, suspended around the neck by a gold chain. With this 
they touched the lips of the litigant as they bade him tell the 
truth, the whole, the perfect truth. 

In Egypt the serpent was the symbol of life and health, and 
was so worshiped, while the images of winged bulls with men’s 
heads, or the heads of birds and other beasts, were viewed as the 
actual guardians of sacred places and things by the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Babylonians, and ancient Hittites. The popular pic- 
turing of these ‘“‘cherubim” of the ark as winged angels is alto- 
gether without warrant. 

But even earlier than Moses we find charms used to produce 
certain states of mind by which it was supposed revelations 
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otherwise unattainable were communicated to those using them ; 
or, again, to ward off evil powers. Thus we see Joseph with a 
divining cup (Gen. 44:5), and the prophets roused to prophesy 
under the stimulating influence of music (1 Sam. 10:5, with 2 
Kings 3:15); while the wives of Jacob and the Ishmaelites pos- 
sessed their amulets, the former worn as earrings (Gen. 35:4), 
and the latter as little moon ornaments on their camels (Judg. 
8:21). 

All this, to which more might be added, shows that the 
Israelites from the first believed in the existence of other gods 
and powers besides Jehovah — in fact, that they were polytheists. 
Professor Sayce says of the Israelites: “What can be plainer 
than the existence of a persistent polytheism among the bulk 
of the people, and the inevitable traces of this polytheism that 
were left upon the language and possibly the thoughts of the 
enlightened few?” (Zhe Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the 
Monuments, p. 85). 

I must not fail, however, to note that it may be claimed that, 
in asking for the amulets taken by the Israelites from the Mid- 
ianites, Gideon’s action tends to show that the Israelites put 
little faith in these charms. I may reply that Gideon merely 
converted them into another charm (Judg. 8:27). What this 
symbol was which he made, after which “all Israel went a-whor- 
ing,’ it is impossible to say. It was a symbol of unauthor- 
ized worship, whatever shape it possessed, and its creation by 
Gideon, and its evident worship by the Israelites, must be taken 
together as asin. But here we come into conflict with the action 
of Moses in making the “brazen serpent.”” Commanded not 
to make any graven image (Exod. 20:4), he at another and sub- 
sequent period is commanded to make a serpent of brass, upon 
which the dying Israelites were to gaze, and in gazing were to 
be made whole (Numb. 21:8, 9). Now, whatever the power was 
which cured them, one thing is certain, viz., that its healing 
operation was secured by the gazing at an idol; for such it was, 
inasmuch as it was an image or embodiment of a divine opera- 
ting power. Again, such gazing was nothing else than idolatry, 
for what is idolatry but the appearing before an image, no matter 
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in what position, in order to secure by this action some benefit 
from the power which this image represents? If this is so, then, 
whatever we may make of this episode, Moses was undoubtedly 
guilty of teaching the Israelites idolatry, and much of the sin 
in their development of this form of worship lies at his door. 
To offset this difficulty, it has been held that this is not a really 
historical incident, but an unwarrantable tradition. In view, 
however, of Gideon’s action, its reality is established. It seems 
that the best or truest solution of the difficulty lies with the 
higher critics, who see in the second command, as it now stands, 
an alteration from the purport and words as originally delivered. 
As originally given, the second command was not one against 
the making of images, even as embodying the power of Jehovah, 
but against the making of the images of gods to be worshiped 
alongside of Jehovah (Exod. 20: 23; 34:17). If this is not 
the right explanation, then not only is the making of the serpent 
extraordinary, but so also is the making of the cherubim which 
overshadowed the ark, and were so plentifully introduced among 
the carvings in Solomon’s temple (1 Kings 6: 29), not to mention 
the actual bulls which stood beneath the “ brazen sea” (1 Kings 
7323-25). 

From the above I gather that Moses gave no instruction 
against the making of images in an ordinary way, or even as 
representing Jehovah, but merely as representing other gods or 
powers. Indeed, from the incident of the serpent and Gideon’s 
ephod, I am inclined to think that Moses sanctioned the setting 
up of images to Jehovah, which, if true, tends further to show 
the henotheistic conception of religion entertained by Moses. 

And now I think I have shown sufficient evidence for assert- 
ing that the Israelites were from the first out-and-out polytheists, 
and indeed so remained until, from the teaching of the prophets 
and the bitter experience of the captivity, they finally and 
exclusively adopted monotheism. How incessantly the prophets 
had to labor to eradicate the polytheistic conception from the 
hearts of their people can alone be gathered from a close study 
of their history. Nor, indeed, were the leaders of the people 
themselves altogether free from a polytheistic conception of 
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divinity. By leaders I do not mean merely kings and chiefs, 
but sometimes the most devoted adherents of the supreme God 
of Israel (see Sayce, Higher Criticism, p. 85), since even David 
. exhibits the belief in other gods when he declares that he had 
been driven out of the inheritance of Jehovah and had been told 
to go and serve other gods (1 Sam. 26:19). Nor must it be 


forgotten that the name £/ Shaddai, according to so great a 


scholar as Delitzsch, signifies ‘“‘god of the mountains.” No 
doubt it was this fact which prompted the Syrians to declare of 
the Israelites, ‘‘ Their gods are gods of the mountains,” for hills 
should be mountains (1 Kings 20: 23). 

With the recognition that the conception of Jehovah given 
by Moses to the Israelites was that of a henotheistic, and not a 
monotheistic, deity, we can understand much better how Ama- 
ziah adopted the gods of the children of Mount Seir (2 Chron. 
25:14), especially when we remember that Jehovah had been 
regarded by the early Israelites as residing in Seir, and that the 
name by which he had appeared to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
was ‘God of the Mountains” (Judg. 5:4). We can nowsee why 
Ahaz should think of sacrificing to the gods of Damascus, for 
since the early and still deeply seated conception of the Israelites 
was that Jehovah was but a local deity, it was very natural for 
him to endeavor to appease the fury of other peoples’ gods by 
sacrificing to them himself (2 Chron. 28:23). Nor must we 
forget that the Canaanites, and the other peoples by whom the 
Israelites were surrounded, were mostly of the same stock as 
themselves. Thus, in adopting their religion and their gods, 
they were simply returning to the gods of their fathers, in whom 
even the patriarchs had believed, while they had selected E/ 
Shaddai as their peculiar tribal god. 

Before closing this article I must call attention to the assump- 
tion by the traditional school of Old Testament students that 
the history of the Judges depicts a period of retrogression in 
Israel’s religious conception. That is to say that during this 
period Israel was constantly forsaking one whom they knew to 
be, or should have known as, the supreme and sole God, for 
adherence to other gods whom they knew, or should have known, 
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to be no gods. Now, such an assumption is entirely erroneous, 
being based solely upon circumstances existing in the minds of 
these students, and not in the actual history of Israel. Israel 
did not conceive Jehovah to be the sole God; in fact, as I have 
shown, they viewed him merely as one among other gods, though 
as a rule the greatest of all gods. Indeed, until the advent of 
the later prophets, Israel’s teachers had so instructed them. On 
this understanding Israel’s history depicts a progression out of, 
and not a retrogression into, the belief in more than one god. 
Says George F. Moore, Judges, p. 294: ‘‘ The reality and power 
of the national god of Moab were no more doubted by the old 
Israelites than those of Yahweh himself.” 

Now, what I have stated above, while it does not by itself 
prove that the Israelites were polytheists at one period of their. 
history, but rather that they were henotheists, nevertheless 
affords warrant for the assumption that they were polytheistically 
inclined. When, however, we bear in mind that before they 
came into contact with the Canaanites they were eager to wor- 
ship other gods (cf. the golden calf), while there is no reason 
to think they doubted the existence of Jehovah, there is every 
reason to believe, not only that they leaned to polytheism, but 
that they actually engaged in this form of worship. This assump- 
tion seems to me to be fully proved by the fact that both 
Chemosh and Milcom, as well as Jehovah, were worshiped in Israel 
for centuries. 

I must not forget, however, that I have grounded much of 
my argument upon the assumption that, excluding Abraham and 
Lot, all the relatives of the fathers of the Hebrews were poly- 
theists. Asa case in point I gave Laban, and referred to his 
idols stolen by Rachel. Now, these were certainly not totems, 
but real idols. If it be asked, ‘How do you know this?” we 
have but to point to the fact that in the home of the Hebrew 
people, 7. é., in Ur of the Chaldees, polytheism, a much higher 
stage of religious belief than totemism, was in its full develop- 
ment. If, then, the fathers of the Hebrew people were polythe- 
ists, my contention is proved that the Hebrews did come through 
a period of polytheistic belief. 
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In the course of my argument I claimed that the Israelites, 
when taken in hand by Moses, knew nothing of the god of their 
fathers. Should this be doubted, I would ask my reader: What 
other construction can be put upon the manner in which Moses 
was commanded to reintroduce the god of their fathers to the 
Israelites? If the god of Abraham had still been worshiped by 
the Israelites at the time of the oppression in the definite manner 
in which it is represented he was worshiped by Abraham, the 
rapid apostasy in the wilderness to Apis would have been impos- 
sible. Ido not doubt that they had a tradition that their fathers 
had chosen one particular god to worship, but I claim from the 
facts before us that adherence to, and love for, this god was a 
thing of the past with the Israel of the oppression, and that at 
that period they had gone back to the polytheism of their fathers 
beyond the river. 

The evidence produced forms my ground for believing that 
Professor Watson is in error in asserting that Israel, unlike other 
peoples, did not come through an age of polytheism. That the 
Israelites were totemists, henotheists, and monotheists I concede 


equally with Dr. Watson, but I, in opposition to him, affirm that 
they were once polytheists as well. 
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AN IMPORTANT UNNOTICED ARGUMENT IN JOHN, 
CHAPTER 17. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE H. GILBERT, D.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, IIl. 


THE allusions to preéxistence in the fourth gospel constitute, 
as is well known, a very difficult problem. It is the purpose of 
this article to throw light on this problem by the presentation of 
an argument from the seventeenth chapter of John, which, so far 
as I know, has not been noticed. Some scholars have spoken of 
the glory for which Jesus prays as a reward, but I have not met 
with that argument for this view which an analysis of the seven- 
teenth chapter seems to furnish. 

Jesus said in his farewell prayer: ‘‘Now, O Father, glorify 
thou me with thine own self with the glory which I had with thee 
before the world was” (John 17:5). This glory seems to be 
regarded as a reward for the work which Jesus had now accom- 
plished. He says in the preceding verse that he has glorified 
God on the earth, having accomplished the work which had been 
given him to do, and now he prays that the Father will glorify 
him. This order of thought suggests that he looked at the 
anticipated glory as his proper reward. But I wish to call 
attention particularly to the character of his glory, which seems 
to establish the view that it is, indeed, the reward for the Mes- 
sianic work. 

We have the following data for the determination of this 
point: Jesus speaks of a glory which he has already received 
(17:10, 22), and also of a glory which he hopes to receive in 
the future (17:1, 5,24). Again, with regard to the Father, 
Jesus speaks of having already glorified him (17: 4), and also of 
glorifying him in the future (17:1). Moreover, the glorification 
of the Father, past and future, is dependent on the glorification — 
of the Son (17:1, 4); and in some cases the nature of the glory 
and the glorifying is indicated by Jesus. 
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Now, in all these passages the glory is apparently one in kind, 
though not necessarily in degree. There is no suggestion that 
the words glory and glorify have a peculiar content when Jesus is 
speaking of the future. Moreover, there appears to be no need 
of making such an assumption in order to a clear and harmoni- 
ous interpretation of the chapter. . 

But the meaning of the terms when used of the past is put. 
beyond question by the language of Jesus himself: the glory of 
which he speaks is the glory of redemption. When Jesus says 
that he has already glorified the Father on the earth (17:4), it 
is clear that he has glorified him by accomplishing his work, that 
is, the Messianic work. He has manifested the Father’s name to 
his disciples (17:6), or has given them the Father’s word (17: 
14). In like manner the past glorification of Jesus, as well as 
that of the Father, is plainly defined. Jesus says that he is 
already glorified in his disciples (17:10), and he indicates in 
what this glorification consists. He is glorified in them because 
they have recognized him as the Messiah, and have given their 
allegiance to him (17:8). This glory which Jesus has received 
from his disciples may be said to have been given to him by the 
Father (17:22), because the Father gave to Jesus that revelation 
through which Jesus had brought men to accept him as the Mes- 
siah sent from Ged. 

Now, from that which is clearly defined we proceed, and pro- 
ceed safely, to that which is less clearly defined. The glory 
which Jesus has already received is, as the chapter plainly shows, 
the glory of having been recognized as the Messiah by his dis- 
ciples. It is the glory of having established the Messianic king- 
dom. Therefore, im the absence of any evidence to the contrary, we 
must say that the glory for which he prays (17:5) and which he 
anticipates receiving (17 :24) is of the same sort, that is to say, 
it is the glory of doing Messianic work and of ‘being recognized 
as the Messiah. It may differ vastly in degree from that glory 
which he has already received, but not in kind. One glory is 
the glory of beginning the kingdom, the other is the glory of com- 
pleting the kingdom. 

This argument is strengthened by another consideration. 
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The fact that the future glorification of the Father in this chap- 
ter is of the same sort as his past glorification, which has been 
shown to be the case, makes it natural to hold that the future 
glorification of the Son is thought of as being of the same sort 


as his past glorification. Not only so, but the future glorifica- 


tion of the Father is said to depend upon the future glorification 
of the Son (17:1). Now, since this future glorification of the 
Father depends upon the future glorification of the Son, and 
since the past glorification of the Father depended upon the 
Messianic work of Jesus, we are fully justified in the position 
that the future glorification of the Son, which is to promote the 
glory of the Father, will consist in the continuation and comple- 
tion of his Messianic work. It is for this, then, that Jesus prays. 

The argument is strengthened still further by words which 
Jesus spoke earlier in the last week. He then referred to the hour 
of his crucifixion as the hour of his glorification (John 12: 23), 
and also as the hour when the name of his Father would be 
glorified (John 12:28). Now, the hour of the crucifixion of 
Jesus was the hour of his glorification because by the event of 
this hour Jesus was most manifestly revealed as the Messiah. 
He regarded his crucifixion as the supreme act of self-revelation 
(John 8:28). For this reason he could say that his lifting up 
was to be the great motive to draw men unto him (John 12: 32). 
Thus Jesus, on this occasion, thought of the culminating act of 
his Messianic work upon earth as a future glorification, and he 
prayed to the Father in regard to this glory (John 12:28). 
Therefore, when a few days later we hear him praying again for 
a future glorification of himself, which future glorification is not 
directly described, we are compelled to believe that his thought 
is upon the consummation of his Messianic work. 

We must hold, then, that the glory for which Jesus prays in 
the seventeenth chapter of John is of the same sort as that glory 
which he had already received. It is the glory of being recog- 
nized and loved as the Messiah. He prays for the divine con- 
summation of the great work which he has begun. Thus the 
character of the glory in question is a proof that the glory is 
regarded as a reward. 
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The inference from this in regard to the preéxistence of the 
Messiah is obvious. Rewards are bestowed after the work is 
done, and only then can be appreciated as rewards. Jesus pos- 
sessed this glory before the foundation of the world in the sense 
that it was divinely purposed for him. He knew that the glori- 
ous outcome of his Messianic work had been fixed, and that the 
reward was kept in store for him. 

Thus in the very shadow of the cross, when to human view 
the work of Jesus seemed to be a complete and shameful failure, 
he calmly and confidently asks for the glory which he had with 
the Father before the world was. This is surely the utterance 
of one who was conscious of being the Messiah sent from God, 
but the preéxistence which is involved is ideal. 


VIRGIN AND CHILD—Cicnan1 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


By REv. ARTHUR B. PATTEN, 
South Hadley, Mass. 


THE study of the child is coming to be the deepest study of 
science; and the nurture of the child ought to be the profound- 
est concern of religion. One of America’s foremost preachers, 
pleading for a better chance for the children, says: ‘‘ Formerly 
the world asked, What do teachers know about arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, etc.? but now the inquiry is also, What do 
teachers know about children?” Mary Lyon has left this senti- 
ment on record: ‘A young woman is not properly educated 
until she has had some experience in teaching children. In no 
other way can one come so well to understand the human mind 
and heart. Prepare thoroughly for every exercise, but study 
the children more than any book.” 

The way to the development of childhood is along the line 
of some activity. Weare to “train up the child in the way he 
should go.” He is sure to “go” some way. We are to keep 
the children in motion under some splendid banner, and we must 
give them some stirring watchword. Child-training is first and 
foremost a culture in movement. The child is not a thinker, 
but an actor. President A. R. Taylor declares that ‘movement 
and muscular control are the only things worth striving for in 
the child’s earlier years.” This may be an over-statement, but 
it carries a great truth—a truth that indicates at once the method 
of child education. If the child’s specialty is movement, our 
educational task—and our religious task, too—is only to keep 
the child in motion in the right direction. Our work is not the 
suppression, but the superintendence, of child impulse. Even 
piety in the child is to be developed, not through preaching, but 
through supervision in religious activity—through leading the 
child reverently in the way he should go. 

The question of method has been largely answered by the 


kindergarten. The true kindergarten is a training school in 
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right movement. Its purpose is the spontaneous expression of 
young life in healthy and helpful activity. It combines manual 
training with training in manners. It finds the children always 
in motion: it meets them on the run, and runs with them, keep- 
ing always enough in advance to turn their little feet out of 
danger into duty, courtesy, and kindliness. 

The children must play; that is one of God’s decrees. - Per- 
haps the greatest thing the kindergarten teaches us is how to 
turn the plays of children to some practical and spiritual account. 
The only way to get a child to work is to let him play at it. 
Like the lily, the child will not toil. The child works at his 
play; but he will not work at anything he cannot turn into play. 
The kindergarten turns a large number of serious things into 
play; and then it lifts all play up into a discipline and a service 
for life. Children will do nothing which they cannot fill with 
imagination and romance. It is not duty that the child fears; 
it is only drudgery. Give duty an air of chivalry, and you will 
find the ordinary child ready for all sorts of moral adventure. 

We shall find the child ready for worship, if we will only. let 
him begin worship as a sort of mythology. The child lives in a 
world of things rather than of thoughts. His devotions must 
necessarily begin as a kind of nature-worship. He learns by 
object-lessons. We are not to be surprised if, like primitive man, 
he worships even sticks and stones. He is sure to worship the 
sun, the moon, and the stars; and we must live so that he can 
worship us. Thus nature-worship will pass into hero-worship. 
The child is bound to have a realistic and graphic religion. 
Hamilton Mabie says: ‘The discovery of the world to the 
imagination marks the beginning of art and religion, for the 
immediate fruit of that discovery was mythology, and in mythol- 
ogy is to be found the first attempt of man to pass beyond 
observation . . . . imputing personality and will to inanimate 
things.” With the child, as with primitive man, the way of 
approach to deity is through nature up to nature’s God. ‘That 
is not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural; then that 
which is spiritual.” The child has to learn worship as the race 
learned worship in the dawn of history. He will. begin with 
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wonder about the mystery of things. His imagination will 
make everything live. To him the world will be a great pan- 
theon. He will see gods and goddesses everywhere. He will 
have his own mythology, which will be his first stage in the 
spiritual interpretation of the universe. We are only to help 
him to unify his varied feelings into a vital sense of the one 
eternal spiritual presence. The child will in due time find a 
God who is more than nature; but he can only find the true God 
through nature, and never apart from nature. At first he can 
worship only through natural objects, or symbols. It is fatal to 
the development of worship in the child to try to abstract his 
God from the world of symbolism. His only world is the sym- 
bolic world, and if God be not in that, he can have no God. We 
must help him to make God live in the things he sees, and soon 
nature will become for him, not only the symbol, but also the 
tabernacle of the almighty presence. 

The child will welcome a religion that makes him marvel, but 
he will scout a religion that tries to make him mope. He must be 
allowed to take his playthings from the nursery to the sanctuary ; 
or, rather, the sanctuary must be made a nursery on a grander 
scale, and the nursery must be made a sanctuary by spiritualizing 
its playthings. The normal child will have nothing to do with 
a worship that is somber and sanctimonious. But make religious 
symbols so many celestial playthings, and he can be led to wor- 
ship with a relish. It will not be long before he will come for- 
ward out of the methods of a little pagan, and, like Abraham 
leaving Ur of the Chaldees, will become a monotheist, and, while 
clinging to many forms and symbols, will develop into real 
spiritual worship, and become one of God’s chosen people. The 
Hebrews could not be graduated all at once from mere nature- 
worship to unalloyed spirituality. While they came to recog- 
nize but one God, their immaturity still required the graphic 
symbolism of altars and sacrifices, of incense and sacred fire, of 
shewbread and candlesticks, of tabernacle and temple. Today 
the immaturity of the child demands the scientific symbolism of 
the Christian kindergarten. 

To nature-worship the race in its youth added hero-worship ; 
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in fact, it has not forgotten to worship heroes today. Children 
are specialists at hero-worship. We know why it is that the Old 
Testament stories have such perennial fascination for children. 
They bring to view in vivid colors the heroes of the world’s 
surpassing religious struggle. And then these stories lead the 
child up to the story that surpasses all—the story of the Hero 
of Calvary. Nature-worship—hero-worship—these mark the 
early ascent of the race toward God; and God’s way with the 
race must be our way, under God, with the child. What is 
called the law of recapitulation seems to be well established. 
Before birth the child’s life recapitulates the lower stages of 
animal development ; after birth his life recapitulates the stages 
of the earlier development of the race. Christian nurture must 
run parallel to this law of nature, and must construct its method 
so that nature and grace will work together. Weare to train up 
the child, not in our adult way, but in the way he should—in 
the way peculiar and proper to child life. 

The impressions received in childhood abide for life. It is 
now believed that almost without exception the stamp of life- 
long character is received during the period of adolescence. 
Recently a noted European artist made an exhaustive canvass 
to ascertain when and how the awakening of artistic genius 
begins. He inquiréd of the leading art specialists on the conti- 
nent. This is his conclusion: “The great artist caught his 
inspiration in youth, in his adolescent years.” And we may 
add, the great prophet, the great saint, must catch his inspiration 
in youth, in his adolescent years. Another distinguished 
investigator, after careful study, reaches the same conclusion, 
and says: ‘The great artist is he who can best conserve the 
feelings youth has toward nature.” And we may add, the great 
saint is he who can best conserve the feelings youth has toward 
God. It is probable that the trend of the first fifteen years of 
life determines, not only life’s career, but its character as well. 
Although great changes may come later, the forces that bring 
them about will be found to reach back into these earlier years. 
In these years nature must make the artist; and nature and 
grace must make the man. If there be no awakening in these 
years, neither genius nor godliness will glorify maturer life. 
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THE STRUCTURE AND TEACHING OF THE 
APOCALYPSE." 


By PROFESSOR J. H. BARBOUR, 
Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 


1. WE may set aside for the purposes of this study the ques- 
tion whether the Apocalypse is a record of actual, divinely given 
visions, and also the question whether it is a compilation of 
earlier apocalypses. For as it stands it is manifestly a unity, 
as even such an uncompromising analysist as Professor Briggs 
allows ;? and the seer, author, or editor who is responsible for its 
present form clearly intended it to be read and understood as if 
it were a series of actual visions. 

2. How many visions, or rather groups of visions, are there ? 
At the most eight, whose contents may be thus summarized : 


SYNOPSIS OF VISIONS. 


CHAP. 
1: 1-8 Title, Dedication, Motto, etc. 

1:9-20 Vision of the glorified Christ, who dictates 
2 and 3 Messages to the Seven Churches. 

Il. 
4 Vision of God’s presence in Heaven (background of all that follows). 
5 Book with SEVEN SEALS given to the Lamb. 
6 Six Seals opened; six Visions appear. 
7 744,000 sealed against coming trouble. A/ultitude come out of great 

tribulation. 
8:1 Seventh Seal opened ; half hour’s silence. 
III. 

8: 2-6 Prayers of Saints offered upon Altar, from which fire is cast to earth. 


* The writer has learned most from the following books: BoyD CARPENTER, 
Revelation of St. John (in the Handy Commentary); MILLIGAN, Revelation of St. John 
(Baird Lectures, 1885); T. L. Scott, Visions of the Apocalypse (Donnellan Lectures, 
1891-2); C. J. VAUGHAN, Lectures on the Revelation. 

* Messiah of the Apostles, p. 289. 


3We cannot make seven, unless we join chap. 8 to chap. 7. But the relation of 
these two is the same as that of chap. 6 to chap. 5. 
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8:7—9 Six TRUMPETS sounded bring limited plagues upon the ungodly. 

10 Little Book eaten by the Seer, that he may prophesy further. 

11: I-14 Two Witnesses forty-two months; Beast overcomes them; their bodies 
lie in street of Great City three and one-half days ; they rise and 
ascend, 

215-19 Seventh Trumpet; Kingdom has become Christ’s ; Judgment has come. 


IV. 
Woman bears the child. Dragon seeks to destroy each. 
Dragon gives power to First Beast, whom Second Beast upholds. 
144,000 with the Lamb upon Mount Zion, 
Brief anticipation of the rest of the Book: (a) Hour of God’s judgment ; 
(4) Fall of Babylon; (c) Destruction of followers of Beast; 
(d) Blessedness of Holy Dead; (e) Harvest and Vintage. 
V. 


(az) Song of Victors. Preparation for pouring out Bow/s (vials). 
SEVEN BOWLS pour out final, universal plagues upon the wicked. 
(Sixth bowl compare (c); seventh, compare (6).) 

VI. 

(6) The Harlot (Babylon, Rome) upon the Beast ; to be destroyed by it. 

Fall of Babylon proclaimed ; lamented by the worldly. 

Heavenly joy over Babylon’s fall, for the Bride of the Lamb is ready. 
VII. 


: 11-21 (c) The Word of God wars against and destroys Beast and its adherents. 

2 I-10 (d) Satan bound 1,000 years. Martyrs and faithful reign with Christ in 
new life. Satan’s last effort and final overthrow. 

:11—21:8 (e) Last Judgment. New heaven and earth. New Jerusalem for the 
Victor. 


VIII. 
21:9—22:9 Vision of the New Jerusalem. 
22:10-21 Epilogue. 

3. In studying the structure of the book we are struck by 
this fact: In each of the visions there is introduced, sometimes 
very briefly and abruptly and without any hint of its meaning, a 
symbol, or group of symbols, which in a subsequent vision is 
taken up and expanded, or perhaps explained. It is as if the 
seer, pondering over the vision which he had last received, and 
finding in it details which were puzzling, were represented as 
having another vision granted him, in which these details were 
more fully developed. So uniformly is this the case that it may 
be laid down as a law of the book’s structure and a help to the 
interpretation. Whether it be that the visions actually took 
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place in this way, or that the writer or editor intentionally 
arranged them to produce this effect, need not be taken into con- 
sideration. A study of the details will make this point clearer. 

In vision I the phenomenon is observable within the vision 
itself. The symbols by which the glorified Christ represents his 
attributes in the vision of chap. I are severally taken up in the 
introductory words of each of the seven epistles, and are like- 
wise seen to be suitable to the message to that particular church. 
Compare, for instance, chap. 2:1 with 1:12, 16, on the one hand, 
and with 2:2, 5 onthe other. In one or two cases the connection 
is not perfectly clear, but the principle is sufficiently established. 
Similarly the promise in the concluding verse or verses of each 
of the seven epistles not only is seen to be suitable to the body 
of the message, but also in every case it looks forward; and 
since each promise is made “to the victor” (T@ w«@vtv), the 
symbol is found to recur in that part of the book where the idea 
of victory is most prominent, viz., chap. I9: 11 to the end.+ 

In vision II the prayers of the “souls under the altar” for 
vengeance are taken up in vision III as the “prayers of all saints 
upon the golden altar,” from which altar fire is cast into the 
earth as the symbol of the coming of that vengeance. And again, 
chap. 7 : 3, ‘‘ Hurt not the earth neither the sea nor the trees till 
we shall have sealed the servants of our God on their foreheads,” 
is taken up in 8:7, 8, where the earth, sea, and trees are hurt, 
while (9: 4) the sealed are safe from harm. 

In vision III all the following visions are prepared for in the 
words (10:11), “Thou must prophesy again over many peoples 
and nations and tongues and kings;” and in chap. 11 the period 
of 1260 days, the ‘“‘beast”’ that “shall make war with” those 
who witness for God, and the “great city”’ where truth seems to 
be crushed to earth, are all abruptly and enigmatically introduced 
(vss. 3, 7, 8); but the “ beast” becomes the central figure in the 
next vision; and the “great city,” alluded to again in visions IV 
and V, finds its full explanation in the sixth vision. 

4With chap. 2:7 cf. 22:2, 14; with 2:11 cf 20:14; 21:7, 8; with 2:17 of. 
19:12; with 2: 27f. cf 19:15; 20: 4-6; 22:16; with 3:5 19:8, 14; 20:12, 15; 
with 3:12 cf. 19:12; 21:10, 22; 22:4, 14; with 3:21 cf 20:4; 21:7; 22:1. 
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Again, in vision IV we find in the last part (chap. 14: 6-20) 
what may be described as a brief summary of the remiander of 
the book; 14:7 seems an allusion to the vision of the bowls 
(cf especially 16: 2-4); 14:8 (the fall of Babylon) certainly 
anticipates vision VI. Vss. 9-12 correspond with 19:11-21; 
vs. 13 perhaps with 20: 4-6; and the symbols of the judgment 
in vss. 14-20 certainly correspond to 20: 11-15. 

In vision V, under the sixth bowl the armies gather together 
to war, which war is described in 19: 19-21; while at the sev- 
enth bowl Babylon falls—a brief statement which is expanded 
and explained in the next vision (chaps. 17; 18; 19:I-10). 

After the fall of Babylon, in vision VI, we hear no more of 
that “great city;” but in the latter part of the vision we are 
told that now (as if in consequence of this fall) ‘“‘the marriage 
of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath made herself ready’ — 
and this is explained by the “Bride” of 21:2, the heavenly 
Jerusalem. 

Finally, just as the seventh part of vision V (the fall of 
Babylon, the harlot) is taken up and expanded in the next vision, 
so in vision VII its seventh part (21:1-8, the coming from 
heaven of Jerusalem the Bride) is expanded in vision VIII— 
the description of the heavenly city come down to earth in 
21:9—22:9. 

4. Stating the book in the light of this peculiarity of its 
structure, we say that it appears to describe a series of independ- 
ent yet connected visions, referring to the conflict of the church 
with its foes; that each of these visions concludes with an allu- 
sion to or symbol of events which belong to the end of human 
history as conceived by the seer; that, therefore, each of the 
visions may be said to represent one aspect of this conflict, with an 
assurance of the final triumph of good; and that some detail or 
details of each vision forms the text or the keynote of one or 
more of the visions that follow. That the writer of the book 
(‘searching what or what manner of time the spirit of Christ 
that was in him did signify when it testified beforehand the suf- 
ferings of” the body of “Christ and the glory that should fol- 
low”) may have thought the issue of the conflict to be close at 
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hand is very likely; but that the outline given above would 
represent his own general conception of the book lies almost 
upon the surface.5 

5. What light does this view of the structure of the Apoca- 
lypse throw upon the question as to the historical events and 
personages symbolized in the different visions? It may be con- 
fidently said, to begin with, that the ‘‘continuous-historical ”’ 
system of interpretation, fashionable not so very long ago, is 
manifestly excluded. If each of these various visions covers, 
more or less fully, the ground of human history up to the close 
of this dispensation, then the events symbolized in the Seal 
visions are not necessarily antecedent to the Trumpet visions, nor 
these to the Beasts. The fact that human ingenuity can point 
out a sequence of historical events apparently corresponding to 
the different verses and paragraphs of the book proves nothing, 
when we remember that the same thing has been done, verse 
by verse, with the Song of Songs. We are not, however, to 
conclude from this that the symbols of the book have no refer- 
ence to human history. Indeed, that historical characters and 
events of the seer’s own time are referred to is very generally 
accepted ; the only question is whether there is any reference to 
the history of the church between the author’s time and the still 
future consummation. 

6. Symbols, it must be remembered, primarily denote abstract 
ideas. The appropriateness of a symbol to represent a concrete 
person or fact comes always from a relation between that person 

5One more feature may be alluded to before passing to further questions of inter- 
pretation. In each one of the visions of conflict there is introduced, in what a late 
writer has spoken of as an “episode of consolation,” a symbol of the faithful church. 
The general tone of each picture is dark; but this ray of light is in every case one of 
the features. It is enough, perhaps, to refer to these. In visions II and III they 
break in upon the sevenfold division and are most clearly of the nature of episodes. 
In vision II, chap. 7; III, chaps. 10; 11: 1-13; IV, chap. 14:1-5; V, chap. 15: 2-4; 
VI, chap. 19:1-8; VII, chap. 20: 4-6, as well as 21: 1-7. 


6The Aramaic Targum on the Song of Songs found in it an outline of Hebrew 
history. It was applied to Christian history by Aponius in the seventh century, by 
Lyra in the thirteenth, and in the seventeenth hy Cocceius, Brightman, Hennischius, 
and John Cotton, the first minister of Boston. See the introduction to Ginsburg’s 
Commentary. 
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or fact and the abstract idea denoted by the symbol. Thus the 
eagle is the symbol of the United States because it represents the 
abstract idea of freedom and independence ; the lion is the sym- 
bol of another country as symbolizing strength and lordship; 
and so on. In the study of the symbols of the Revelation, 
therefore, the first question need not be as to the concrete, but 
as to the abstract. For example, in chap. 6, the red horse and 
its rider symbolize war; whether some war in particular is sym- 
bolized, or all the wars of the Christian dispensation, is an inde- 
pendent question. (A comparison of the symbols of this chapter 
with our Lord’s words in Matthew, chap. 24, makes it clear that 
the reference is general, not particular.) Similarly in other 
cases, even where the idea suggested by the symbol finds a con- 
crete embodiment in the writer’s own time, the question is a fair 
one whether we are to confine its meaning to that one fulfilment, 
or to regard it as symbolizing any and all subsequent events or 
characters to which it may seem applicable. And even if we do 
not incline to regard the symbol as representing directly more 
than one thing, it is still open to us to regard the first-century 
embodiment of the idea as typical of any similar events or char- 
acters in subsequent centuries, and so we may arrive at substan- 
tially the same result in another way. The interpretation which 
looks for repeated realizations of the ideas of the symbols 
through all the ages is the more suitable if we regard the book 
as truly inspired for the edification and consolation of God’s 
people at the different stages of his church’s history. 

If this view be true, we may expect to find in the book a 
philosophy of Christian history in symbols. We study the his- 
tory of God’s dealings with men in former times, especially the 
record of the Old Testament, with a view of deducing for our 
comfort and guidance the principles of his dealings, the philoso- 
phy of the history of his people of old. In this book we may 
consider that we have those principles foreshadowed in symbols 
which were afterward to be illustrated in the events of Christian 
history. Not “the history of events before they came to pass’? 
have we here—if the purpose of the book were to inform the 

7 BUTLER’S Analogy, Pt. II, chap. 7. 
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church of any age as to what future events were to be expected, 
it has been a signal failure—but the philosophy of the history of 
future events we may venture to call the Apocalypse. 

7. To take some examples, the two wild beasts of chap. 13, 
the one compounded of the four of Daniel’s vision of the world- 
powers, the other compounded of Lamb and Dragon, must refer 
in John’s day to the Roman empire, the great world-power, and 
to some seductive or persuasive influence, be it philosophy, cul- 
ture, or religion, which served at that time to support and recom- 
mend the worship of Rome in the person of the emperor. But 
the Roman empire and its priesthood are gone, have the Beasts 
disappeared ? or are they reserved, as the book seems to indicate, 
to be destroyed at the final consummation? They have not dis- 
appeared, if we regard them as symbolizing two of the forms of 
worldliness ever brought to bear against the church —compulsion 
and persuasion, force and fraud. Whenever we see the power 
of the state or any kind of force brought to bear to the spiritual 
injury of Christians, whenever we see a non-theistic philosophy 
or an unbelieving science with its miracles used to destroy the 
faith of the elect, we are sure that the first and the second beast 
are still to be reckoned with. 

Again, is Babylon still with us? The impression of the city 
derived from a study of chap. 18, with its lists of the articles of 
commerce there consumed, is of a seat of selfish luxury. This 
in John’s time is explained to be the seven-hilled city that “hath 
dominion over the kings of the earth’—pagan Rome. The 
woman is seated upon the beast— the godless, luxurious civiliza- 
tion of Rome directed for its own ends the great world-power, 
luxury guided force; but the vision of its fall, when the beast 
turns upon its harlot-queen, is fulfilled whenever such a selfish 
civilization is destroyed by that very principle of force upon 
which it once rested. Where, then, is Babylon now? Not in 
Rome, not in any one city, but wherever selfish luxury maintains 
itself by force. Nor need we look outside of nominal Christen- 
dom for the antitype. And the vision itself suggests, by the 
name “harlot” used so often in Scripture of God’s people unfaith- 
ful to their marriage covenant, and by the fact that the destruc- 
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tion of the harlot is represented as coincident with the purification 
of the true, faithful church for its final union with the heavenly 
bridegroom (19:2, 7, 8), that Babylon will be in the last days 
nothing more nor less than one aspect of a Christendom which 
has forgotten its relation to its absent Lord.® 

8. Thestudy of the structure and the interpretation of the Apoc- 
alypse along the lines thus sketched leads to conclusions as to its 
main teaching which are drawn out in the following outline. In 
each vision the central teaching is first briefly stated, and then 
the more detailed interpretation is given. 


OUTLINE OF INTERPRETATION. 
1. THE CHURCH’S CHARACTER (CHAPS. I-3). 

Christ cares for the church, though it is tainted with evil; and he promises 
suttable rewards to each victor. 

The church, manifold, yet one in Christ, is the light of the world (chap. 1). 
Persecutions from without, heresies and deadness within, endanger it; but the 
ascended Christ cares for it; and each several victor in its conflict shall share 
the future blessings revealed in this book (chaps. 2 and 3). 


lI-VI.-—— THE CHURCH’S WARFARE. 
Il. (THE SEALS, CHAPS. 4-7.) 

Amid the sufferings of this present time the church its safe; and its final 
reward ts sure. 

The church’s conflict is carried on in the presence and under the super- 
vision of God the Creator (chap. 4). The crucified and risen Christ shares 
God’s throne; he alone can, and he at last will, fully reveal God’s plans in 
this conflict (chap. 5). 

As his truth spreads in the world, there accompany it wars, famines, pes- 
tilences, repeated persecutions which call for vengeance, dread of coming 
judgment ; each of which things, however, is not an obstacle, but the removal 
of an obstacle, to that final revelation (chap. 6). God's own people are kept 
safe in the tribulation, and shall come safely out of it to the eternal rest of 
heaven (chap. 7; 8:1). 

III. (THE TRUMPETS, CHAPS. 8-11.) 

God's judgments and the church's witness vainly summon the wicked world 
to repentance. 

The prayers of the saints for the coming of the kingdom begin to be 
answered by sore judgments upon the ungodly, intended as trumpet-calls to 
repentance, but rather proving them ripe for punishment (chaps. 8 and 9). 


8 See, by all means, MILLIGAN, Revelation of St. John, pp. 182 ff. 
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This series of visions leads to the end of history, but more detailed testimony 
is to be borne by the seer. Thus to take God’s word on the lips is pleasant, 
but that one may rightly bear witness for him. His Word must, by bitter 
experience, become a very part of one’s self (chap. 10). Faithful men [in 
church and state] shall thus bear witness in the power of the Spirit, during 
a period of predominance of evil in the church which shall seem to over- 
come them, but truth will prevail in the end. At last the kingdom of the 
world shall be Christ’s, and the dead shall be judged (chap. 11). 
IV. (THE BEASTS, CHAPS. 12-14.) 

Worldly force and fraud, Satan's agents, shall not permanently prevail 
against the faithful. 

This conflict, and partial predominance of evil, are now more fully 
explained. — Satan, baffled in his endeavor to prevail against Christ in the 
flesh (who has ascended into heaven, destined to rule the world), or to destroy 
his church as a whole, tries new assaults against his brethren upon earth 
(chap. 12). The great world-power, Satan’s representative, aided by the 
world’s religion, wisdom, and culture, is aroused against Christians for a cer- 
tain limited period (chap. 13); yet Christ’s own, pure and true, shall triumph. 
There shall follow judgments, the overthrow of a selfish, luxurious civiliza- 
tion, the destruction of the worldly.— Happy are those who die in Christ! 
—at last the righteous shall be gathered in; the wicked shall suffer God’s 
vengeance (chap. 14). 

Vv. (THE BOWLS, CHAPS. 15, 16.) 

Reiterated judgments upon the worldly only intensify their hatred of God. 

The victory of the faithful over the assaults of the world is assured 
(chap. 15); and the world-power itself is to suffer those final strokes of the 
wrath of God which his righteousness demands. These last plagues, no 
longer partial but complete, are to be poured upon the worldly, turning their 
blessings into curses; but they result, not in repentance, but in greater hatred 
of God. These judgments conclude with a preparation for the great final 
conflict, and with the actual overthrow of godless luxury (chap. 16). 

VI. (BABYLON, CHAPS. 17; 18; Ig:I-I0.) 

When luxurious, godless civilization is forcibly overthrown, the church is 
made ready for the final reward. 

A luxurious civilization controlled the world-power for several stages of 
its existence, being centralized in Rome in the days of the empire at least; 
but when the world-power shall finally be embodied in Antichrist (in the 
times of the “ten” kingdoms that succeed to the empire), the seat of selfish, 
luxurious civilization, then identical with the unfaithful part of the Christian 
church, shall be destroyed by that very principle of brute force which it 
formerly controlled and directed (chap. 17). The laments of the worldly are 
offset by the joy of the spiritually-minded ; for now the way is open for the 
purified church’s perfect union with Christ (chaps. 18; 19: 1-10). 
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VII, VIII. THE CHURCH’S VICTORY (CHAPS. 19 : 1I—22:9). 


Christ shall finally come and crush all hostile powers, and the risen and 
glorified church shall have lasting peace. 


VII. (THE VICTORY, CHAPS. 19:1I—21:8.) 


Before this consummation, however, he who is the Word of God comes, 
and enters upon his final conflict with world-power and -wisdom, to the 
destruction of them and their followers (chaps 19:11-end). Satan himself, 
having been restrained for a long season, while the martyrs and faithful 
endowed with new life exercise authority in the world, regains power, and 
makes his last effort by stirring up the savage part of humanity, but is him- 
self utterly overthrown. Death (the last enemy) shall now be destroyed by 
the general resurrection ; the wicked shall suffer the second death (chap. 20); 
while the church victorious shall reign as God’s sons in the new Jerusalem, 
upon the new earth under new skies. 


VIII, (JERUSALEM, CHAPS. 21 : 9—22:9.) 


This center of the ‘social life of the world to come” is the bride of 
Christ, the faithful church. It is the outcome of the apostles’ work; it shall 
be glorious and with room for all, harmonious in diversity, all pure and true, 
secure and eternal, satisfying all needs and supplying abundant opportunities 
for activity, filled with the presence and the beatific vision of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit. 


Christ comes quickly to judge. Seek pardon and sanctification, lest 
character become fixed in evil, and you be cast out. The Spirit in the 
church calls to Christ and bids all men to him. 


I am not at all sure that the book of Revelation adds to our 
store of knowledge. Nor does a great poem; nor does a gal- 
lery of pictures; nor does an oratorio. But even if it conveys 
no new information upon the subjects of which it treats—the 
principles and plans of divine action, the past and the future of 
the church—it surely does picture these things, in forms which 
appeal to some minds, if not to all, in such wise as to become 
through all the ages, whenever the church or any of its mem- 
bers are in the midst of tribulation and conflict, a source of con- 
solation, encouragement, and hope. 


9This sentence is intentionally made ambiguous. This and the preceding sen- 
tence may each cover the Christian dispensation, or both may be entirely future, 
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By REv. JosEPH F, FLINT, 
Harvey, IIl. 


A SIGNIFICANT sign of the times is the widespread conviction 
that certain radical changes should be made in the curriculum of 
our divinity schools. Among other things, a prominent place is to 
be assigned to psychology. This isa fortunate choice. The new 
study of applied psychology, once thoroughly understood and 
intelligently practiced, will of itself accomplish wonders. It means 
the transfer of emphasis from the world of books to the world of 
men, from the abstract to the concrete, and from the speculative 
to the practical. Ever since the Civil War, when pastor and 
people were brought into closest touch by the stress of the times, 
this movement manward on the part of the ministry has steadily 
gained in favor. The relation of pastor and people is becoming 
every year more rational and scriptural. What is lacking to 
make the relation an ideal one is the infusion of the helpful 
principles of psychology. 

It is well known that psychology is doing great things for the 
cause of education. Our foremost educators recognize it as the 
most important of the sciences that contribute principles to the 
work of the teacher, securing a more accurate acquaintance with 
the mental faculties and better educational rules than those now 
in vogue. And why should not psychology prove of even greater 
value to the preacher as his work strikes deeper into the moral 
and spiritual nature of man? We have so long been occupied 
with other books, surely it would prove of greatest value to pay 
some attention to the great book of humanexperience. As there 
is always a way to sink the proudest fleet that floats, so there is 
a key to every heart, there is a door to every man’s soul, could 
we but find it. In a word, the lack heretofore has been adapta- 
tion, speaking the right word in the right way and at the right 
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time. The eye-gate, the ear-gate, as well as the citadel of the 
stubborn fortress of Mansoul has not always been skilfully 
approached and patiently besieged in order to secure a capitula- 
tion in behalf of Shaddai. 

And here our divine Master, as in other directions, set us a 
perfect example. With the swift intuition of his celestial genius 
he instantly grasped the significance of every situation and 
weighed every life as in a balance; hence he was able, with 
infallible accuracy, to apply the needed spiritual truth. The 
signal success of St. Paul, too, may be traced, next to his inspi- 
ration, to that marvelous insight and ready tact which enabled 
him to be ‘‘all things to all men,” feeding some with milk and 
others with solid food. The truth is, the Bible is the best text- 
book on psychology in the world, its specialty is the soul of man, 
it understands him through and through. Not that its psychology 
is of the formal, academic sort, any more than is its theology, 
but it is there, nevertheless, lending an undying human quality 
and a unique interest to its pages. Jotham’s parable, Nathan’s 
story of the ewe lamb, Elijah’s mockery of the priests of Baal, 
our Lord’s parables, the sermons of the book of Acts —these and 
countless other portions of the Scriptures are as psychologically 
consistent as they are spiritually true. The truth is designed 
for the soul, as is the light for the eye. In the spiritual realm 
cause and effect, antecedent and consequent, hold sway ; there is 
measure and order in the inner world, making it possible to 
work toward a given end. 

Let it be carefully noted that psychology does not presume 
to supplant the divine side of the Christian life, or explain away 
the mystery of conversion; but it does aim to gain a better 
understanding of the human side, to the end that the life of God 
may have freer access, do more thorough work, and shine forth 
in a nobler type of manhood and womanhood than would be 
otherwise possible. It is therefore entirely in place for the 
minister to study his own mind, compare his experience with 
that of many others, see what is fundamental in them all, and 
thus formulate general laws. 

A minister thus equipped will first of all gain in definiteness 
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of touch, consistency of impression, and accuracy of aim in all his 
public ministrations. Being perfectly sure of himself, he speedily 
gets a firm grip on his congregation, interpreting its spiritual 
needs, electrifying the indifferent into attention, and harmonizing 
all to think his thoughts after him. A good psychologist is 
sure to prove a skilful master of assemblies. All successful 
evangelists are apt psychologists. And not only does the preacher 
himself profit by a knowledge of this study, but even greater is 
the profit to the congregation. An unfailing freshness and 
uplift characterize properly conducted meetings, even though 
the people may not analyze just what it was that held them spell- 
bound. 

Still further, the pastor who is a good psychologist is in a 
position to discriminate accurately between the genuine and the 
spurious Christian life. So widely diffused is the knowledge of 
doctrine, so accessible is church membership, that many consider 
it worse than useless to try to separate the tares from the wheat, 
greatly to the detriment of the church. Here is where psychology 
comes to the rescue with its keen analysis of consciousness, its 
doctrine of the unity of personality, the reality of the inner world 
of thought and purpose, so that the house of the soul cannot be 
divided against itself, nor the secret sin flatly contradict the out- 
ward profession, without the whole structure being endangered. 
Psychology is the death-blow of hypocrisy. Once show that 
the soul of every man is absolutely subject to eternal laws which 
demand sincerity and consistency on his part, and the days of 
self-deception will be numbered. The future battles of the 
church, so far as its own purity is concerned, will be fought out 
on the arena of man’s soul. The question will be asked, with 
increasing eagerness: What is the content of Christian conscious- 
ness? What effect is produced upon the intellect, the sensibilities, 
and the will? What new relations are formed, and what changes 
wrought in the tone and temper of the personality ? 

Psychology throws a flood of light on the motives involved 
and the emotions aroused by conversion. It notes each step 
from the first awful sense of sin to the final state of assured 
peace. The problem of the evening service, the prayer-meeting, 
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the choir, and many other puzzling problems will doubtless receive 
a satisfactory solution when once the nature of the soul and its 
necessary workings are better understood. 

Meanwhile, it is evident that all this requires an intensely 
practical training in the interest of the future pastor. Not one 
moment may he lose himself in profitless day-dreams, or in idle 
speculations. He must ever keep before him the actual needs 
of the persons he wishes to influence, study them, and still more 
carefully study the soul-life as mirrored in the Word of God. 
What will so quickly banish the sordid secularism of the times, 
create a vivid sense of the reality of spiritual things, and deepen 
the religious life of the church, next to the outpouring of God’s 
Spirit, as the rediscovery of the soul? And in this fascinating 
study all who wish may share. 


THE STORY OF MOSES IN EGYPT. 
TOLD FOR CHILDREN." 


By PROFESSOR WALTER F,. ADENEY, 
New College, London, England. 


RamesEs II. was one of the greatest kings who ever reigned 
over Egypt, and he lived in a time of wonderful prosperity. 
He went with his armies up the Nile into the south country and 
won victories over the people of the Soudan, and then away in 
the East, where he made himself master of the nations of Syria. 
But he was greater as a builder even than as a soldier. Before 
he began his long reign his father had put him in charge of the 
temple building, and when he came to the throne he carried this 
on of his own accord. The gigantic ruins at Karnak, and others 
even as far off as Nubia, tell of his doings in putting up huge 
buildings and statues. Of course he wanted hundreds and 
thousands of men for all this work. But it was not the way of 
the Egyptians to wait for stone-masons and bricklayers to offer 
their services for wages. The custom was to take the men from 
their villages and farms and fields, and drive them to work with 
whips. So all the people of Egypt except the rich and great 
were treated as slaves. 

Now, in these times there was a tribe of people from the 
East, named by their own writers of later days the Hebrews, who 
had crossed the borders of the land and settled down on the 
broad fields of what is called the Nile delta, to the right of it. 
This had been allowed under another line of kings who were of 
the same race and had conquered the Egyptians in bygone days, 
just as the Arabs did in much later times. They were, like the 
Arabs, people who moved about with their flocks and herds. So 
the Egyptians who used to live in towns and villages had called 
them the “Shepherd Kings.” Some time before the days of 

*See the BIBLICAL WORLD, February, 1899, pp. 106-10. 
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Rameses II. a powerful king called Thothmes III. had risen 
up among the Egyptians and driven out the invaders. But the 
Hebrews were still left in their settlement. When Rameses was 
carrying on his building work, he thought he could do a better 
thing than drive out these foreign people. He would make 
them work for him. It did not seem fair that the poor peasants 
of Egypt should be taken from their homes and made to work, 
while these strangers were left free to watch over their sheep 
and cattle. But they had never reckoned themselves subjects 
of the king of Egypt; they had always thought of themselves 
as settlers and colonists. If Rameses had treated them reason- 
ably, they would not have had much more to complain of than 
his own peasants. But his officers were very hard upon them. 
They had to make bricks from the Nile mud, and to build 
cities with them near their own homes. One of these was 
called Pithom; and its ruins have been found with the name of 
Rameses on them. In doing this work the Hebrews were 
treated very harshly. 

Here we come to a story which the descendants of the 
Hebrews used to tell their children in later days, as they had 
learned it from their fathers before them. Passing on from one 
generation to another in this way, only as a tradition, by word 
of mouth, at last, about 400 years later, it was written down as 
we have it in our Bible. This is what we read in the story 
given us by the Israelites of the later times: 

The Egyptian officers thought that the Hebrews were a 
danger to the government, because they had so many children, 
and the number of them was growing so fast that it looked as 
though they might bring back the rule of the ‘Shepherd 
Kings,” or set up another rule like it. Then we might have 
supposed the wise thing would have been to send them away 
into their own country across the desert. But the king would 
not do that; he found them too useful for his building work. 
What he wanted was to make use of as many of them as pos- 
sible and keep them from growing too many. 

It was at this time that a child was born who was afterwards 
known as Moses. In a fit of alarm the king had ordered all 
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the boys of the Hebrews to be killed as soon as they were born. 
But Moses’ mother determined that she would try to save her 
child. I dare say there were many other mothers who loved their 
children just as much as she did. But no other mother proved 
herself to be both so brave and so clever. First she hid her baby 
in the house. She might do that for a time; but we can very 
well understand that this could not go on for long. Every time 
he cried her heart would be in her mouth with terror; and if 
you want a baby not to cry, he is pretty sure to scream all the 
more lustily. Besides, what a pale, puny creature he would 
have been if he had never been taken out in the fresh air! 
Then his mother hit on a strange device. She gathered some 
papyrus grass that had sprung up in the marshes by the Nile in 
flood time, and then had been dried by the sun. This once grew 
in great abundance, although it is never to be seen now. The 
monuments take it as the sign of Lower Egypt, while they take 
the lotus lily as the sign of Upper Egypt. The Egyptians used 
to make their paper of it; and that is how we come to have our 
word “paper.” Moses’ mother wove the dry papyrus she had 
gathered into a kind of basket. Then she smeared it all over 
with pitch to make it water-tight like a little boat. She put her 
child in this strange cradle, and set it down among the reeds 
near the river bank. 

It is not hard to guess why she did this. Certainly she did 
not want to feed the crocodiles, if ever there were any so far 
down the Nile. She had no intention of really deserting her 
child after watching over him so carefully ever since he was 
born. She set his elder sister to see what would happen. But 
you may depend upon it she had not put the cradle by chance 
near the princesses’ bathing place. It was a desperate thing to 
do, and a daring one. But this poor mother was driven to 
desperation, and she would risk anything on the chance of sav- 
ing her boy. No doubt she hoped the poor, little, helpless 
child would touch the heart of one of the princesses. And 
his big sister watched to see if this would happen. 

Rameses II. had a number of wives in his great harem and- 
as many as a hundred and fifty children. There are statues of 
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some of these children set up beside the statues of their father 
in front of several of the temples, which may be seen there to 
this day. But out of so large a family it is not easy to find the 
daughter who comes into the story of Moses—though it seems 
likely she was one of them. This was the princess who came 
to bathe in the river while the good sister was watching what 
would happen to the little baby in his cradle down there by the 
water side. The mother and daughter had not made any mis- 
take in their clever plan. Perhaps Moses’ mother expected 
this very princess and knew that she was a kind-hearted person. 
She could not help noticing the cradle that was put there on 
purpose for her to see it, and she wondered what it was; for 
even princesses are daughters of Eve and are not above feeling 
curiosity. So, calling one of the maids, she sent for it. When 
he saw strange faces about him, the child began to cry. Now 
that was just the right thing for him to do, though, of course, 
he did not know it. His piteous little voice went to the 
princess’s heart. The maid told her it was one of the foreign 
children doomed to death, which moved the princess to all the 
more pity. Then the sister came forward, just at the right 
moment, and offered to fetch a nurse. When the princess said 
“Yes,” she brought the child’s own mother. The princess must 
have seen that. The plot was plain enough; but she enters into 
the fun of it. The mother is to take the child, of course only 
as a nurse, and she shall be paid for caring for it, while the 
princess adopts him. 

This is not only a story of a clever mother’s love and a good 
princess’s kindness. Behind these things we are to find the 
wisdom and goodness of God in saving the life of the child 
who was to be the deliverer of the people of Israel. 
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Exegetical Protes. 


John 15: 1.—‘“ The vine, the vine.” “True,” is genu- 
ine; answering to the ideal. Cf. “true light” (rd gas 7d adrnOwir), 
John 1:9. In 3:33 we read, “God is frue” (aAnOys); that is, true as 
contrasted with fa/se. God cannot lie. But in 1 Thess. 1:9 God is 
éAnfwes, true, real God, as distinguished from idols. In Heb. 8:2 
the heavenly tabernacle is called éAnO.vi, real, genuine, as distinguished 
from the Mosaic tabernacle, which was only a figure of the heavenly 
reality (Heb. 9 : 24).— 15:11, “might be full,” tAnpwO7. R. V. more 
correctly, “might be fulfilled.” The Authorized Version misses the 
distinction between the absolute joy which is Christ’s (“the joy that 
is mine”) and the progressive, but finally consummated joy which 
belongs to the disciples. — 15:14, ‘I command,” évréAAopa. Habit- 
ually used of giving a specific injunction or precept. The kindred 
noun évrody means an order or precept, and hence is commonly used of 
a separate precept as distinguished from the law as a whole (vdpos). 
See Matt. 22:36, 38. Sometimes, however, it is used of the whole 
body of the moral precepts of Christianity, as 1 Tim. 6:14; 2 Pet. 
2:21; 3:2. In such cases the idea of an aggregate of special pre- 
cepts is emphasized. — 15: 22, “cloke,” mpédacw. pd “in front of,” 
nui “to say.” A saying which is placed in front of the truth in 
order to conceal or disguise it. Cf 1 Thess. 2:5; Acts 27: 30. 
“ Pretext,” by which this word is often translated, changes the figure. 
This is from fre@ “in front of,” and fexere “to weave.” Hence some- 
thing woven in front, like a veil, with a view to deceive. ‘ Excuse” of 
the R. V. is not accurate. The word “cloke” appears in low Latin, 
cloca “a bell” (Fr. cloche, Engl. clock), the name being given to a 
horseman’s cloak, from its resemblance to a bell. Similarly, palliate, 
from padllium, “a cloak.” 


John 16:4.—‘‘ From the beginning,” é dpxjs. The A. V. has 
obscured the meaning by rendering “at the beginning.” Some, at 
least, of these things he Aad told them at the beginning, as Matt. 
10:16, 17, 18; cf. Matt. 5:11. The phrase rather conveys the idea 
of continuity, as John 6:64, “ Jesus knew a// along.” He says here, 
“T have not kept these things before you from the beginning.” He 
was still with them; these things were yet in the future, and other 
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topics of more immediate importance demanded attention. — 16:7, 
“It is expedient,” cuppépa. From ow “together” and ¢épw “to 
bring.” The underlying idea is concurrence of circumstances, as 
Aristoph., Knights, 406: “Drink a bumper over our good luck (éni 
aupdopais). Cf. the adjective ovpdopos, 1 Cor. 7:35: “This I say for 
your own profit” (ovpdopov). See also 1 Cor. 10:33. — 16:8, 
“reprove,” édé€yfa. Better as R. V. “convict.” The word has sev- 
eral phases’of meaning. In earlier classical Greek, to “ put to shame” 
(as Hom., Ud., xxi, 424); “ to confute ” (Herod., ii, 115); to “ censure” 
or “accuse” (Soph., Antig., 260); to “ prove by a chain of reasoning ” 
(Arist., Soph. Elench., 9, 1). In Pindar it is found in the sense of 
“conquer” or “surpass” (Pyth., xi, 75). In the New. Testament it 
means “reprove” (Luke 3:19; 1 Tim. 5:20); “convince” (1 Cor. 
14:24; James 2:9); “expose by conviction’’ (James 3:20; Ephes. 
5:11, 13; John 8:46); “test and expose with a view to correction,” 
and so nearly“ chasten” (Heb. 12:5). These different meanings 
gather themselves up into “convict.” Conviction represents the result 
of examination, testing, argument, confutation ; of the exposure, demon- 
stration, and rebuke of error.— 16:22 “have sorrow,” Avrnv éyere. 
A common form of expression in the New Testament to denote the 
possession or experience of virtues, sensations, desires, emotions, intel- 
lectual or spiritual faculties, faults, or defects. This form of speech 
is stronger than the verb which expresses any one of these. Thus, to 
have faith is stronger than “to believe;” to have life, than “to live.” 
It expresses a distinct, personal realization of the virtue, or fault, or sen- 
timent in question. To “have sorrow” is more than “to be sorrow- 
ful.” In Matt. 17:20 Christ does not say, “ye shall remove the 
mountain if ye dedieve,” but “if ye have faith,” in ever so small a degree, 
as a conscious, living principle and motive. Cf “have love,” John 
13:35; 1 John 4:16;.“ have peace,” John 16 : 33 ; “ have boldness,” 
Heb. 10:19; 1 John 2:28. 

John 17:3.— “ Might know” (ywdoxwor). Might recognize or per- 
ceive. This is striking, that eternal life consists in the know/edge of 
God in Christ. The present tense marks a continuance in the pursuit 
of knowledge; a progressive perception of God in Christ. 

Thou hast it [the knowledge of God in Christ]; use it, and forthwith, or die. 
For this I say is death, and the sole death, 
When a man’s loss comes to him from his gain ; 
Darkness from light, from knowledge ignorance, 
And lack of love from love made manifest. 
—Robert Browning, “A Death in the Desert.” 
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John 18 : 22. — “ Struck—with the palm of his hand,” éwxe pdmopa. 
R. V. “with his hand,” marg. “with a rod.” The kindred verb 
parilw, from famis “ arod,” is etymologically related to paBésilw, from 
paBdos “a rod,” and occurs Matt. 5:39 and Matt. 26:67, where it is 
distinguished from xodapi{w “to strike with the fist.” The earlier 
meaning of the word was, without doubt, “to smité with a rod.” So 
Herodotus of Xerxes’ lashing the waters of the Hellespont (vii, 35). 
The grammarian Phrynichus condemns the use of the word in the 
sense of striking with the hand as not according to good Attic usage, 
and says that the proper expression for a blow on the cheek with the 
open hand is émi xéppys tardgu. This shows that the un-Attic phrase 
had crept into use. In the Septuagint, clearly of a blow with the 
hand (Isa. 1:6; Hos. 11: 4).—In vs. 23, the verb d€pes seems better 
to suit the meaning, “strike with a rod;” cf Luke 12:47; yet in 2 
Cor. 11 : 20 that verb is used of smiting in the face (els tpdowzov Sépet), 
and in 1 Cor. 9:27, in the figure of the boxer, we have, “So fight I 
(xvxredw, with the fists), not as one that deateth (8épwv) the air.” It is 
impossible to settle the point conclusively, but, on the whole, it seems 
as well to retain the rendering of the Authorized and Revised Versions. 

MaRVIN R. VINCENT. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York, N. Y. 


John 12 : 32.— “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto myself.” In interpreting this utterance we must remem- 
ber that it is not reported to us exactly as spoken, for the multitude in 
quoting it (in vs. 34) use and repeat the phrase “the Son of man” as 
the one phrase catching their attention, and Jesus, in replying to them, 
lets the phrase stand, as though he had used it. This utterance, then, 
is one which has been colored, or modified, even though slightly, by 
the writer. Yet we probably have the main thought as spoken. 

The lifting up is interpreted as signifying death (1) by John, as 
shown in the next verse, (2) by the multitude who, in vs. 34, place lift- 
ing up in contrast with “abideth forever,” and (3) by Jesus himself 
who, in vss. 35 and 36, speaks of himself, the Light, now present and 
shining, as soon to be extinguished. 

The “all men” must be literal, and not hyperbolic, as “the world” 
has been twice referred to in the preceding verse. The drawing, there- 
fore, must be such a drawing as can properly be predicated of all man- 
kind. Such a drawing cannot involve an irresistible might, but a 
drawing by persuasion, or by blessing, an attractive drawing. It cannot 
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inean, then, that all men will exercise faith, or share in his glory, or 
enter into personal discipleship, but that, nevertheless, by his death 
the world as a whole will be attracted toward his person. This inter- 
pretation is confirmed by the reading of some manuscripts, which have 
“everything ”’ instead of “ all men.” 

The thought of abundant gain through sacrifice has prevailed since 
vs. 24. The grain of wheat that dies brings forth much fruit. The 
man who gives up his life in this world shall preserve it forever. Out 
of earthly service comes heavenly glory. By self-surrender and sacrifice 
worldliness is cast out. Hence the culmination of gracious sacrifice 
shall elevate all the world, drawing it toward Christ. 


John 13 : 27.— “ That thou doest, do quickly.” Were this a bidding 
to hasten good deeds, it would not be strange. Delays, procrastination, 
hindrances thwart and annul good impulses and righteous plans. But 
these few words are addressed to Judas. He is bidden to accelerate 
his nefarious purpose. It is Jesus who commands Judas to betray. 
This situation constitutes the strangeness and difficulty of the text. 

In the Greek the adverb “quickly” is in the comparative degree 
and should be rendered “ more quickly.” The command is to make 
haste, to hurry to a conclusion the plan on foot. Perhaps (1) Jesus 
wishes to terminate his own suspense, a suspense so terrible that within 
a few hours in the garden he sweats a bloody sweat and prays that the 
cup, if possible, may pass from him; or (2) he wishes the sacrifice to 
be made before the sabbath and Passover begin, while yet the prepara- 
tions for the feast are in progress (this is on the supposition that 
the last supper on that Thursday evening preceded the true paschal 
meal by twenty-four hours); or (3) for the sake of the betrayer he 
wished Judas to make objective the sin already determined upon in his 
heart, and thus to come so much nearer remorse and repentance. These 
considerations may account for the acceleration. 

But why should Jesus bid Judas “do”? It must be observed that 
Jesus did not bid Judas initiate a plan or begin a movement. What 
Judas was already doing was simply to be continued. The first clause 
means strictly, “That which thou art doing.” Judas had already 
begun. Satan had already entered into him (cf. the first of the verse). 
This is but another instance of how, when choices have been made, 
even divine influences but intensify them. The sun and the rain fall 
upon the just and the unjust alike. Jesus bids and helps all men to 
do what they have determined to do, even while for a long period of 
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companionship and persuasion, such as Judas had enjoyed, he has 
sought to win them to other free choices. God hardened Pharaoh’s 
heart, when Pharaoh himself had given direction to that heart. Accord- 
ing as men relate themselves to it, the same gospel is a savor of life 
unto life to some and a savor of death unto death to others. By the 
very powers given him of God a man sins against God. “If I had not 
come and spoken unto them,” said Jesus, “they had not had sin: but 
now they have no excuse for their sin” (John 15: 22). 


John 14: 1.—“ Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God, 
believe also in me.” This familiar passage is frequently divorced from 
its context. It is spoken to the disciples, after Judas has gone out, 
and has, therefore, no application to those who are not disciples. The 
word “troubled” means deep and anxious agitation. In the context 
three reasons for a troubled heart are suggested: (1) the impending 
betrayal, cf. 13: 21-30; (2) the speedy departure of Jesus, whither the 
disciples cannot come, cf 13:33, 36; (3) the predicted denial of 
Peter, cf. 13 : 38. 

The phrase “ye believe in God” may, so far as grammatical form 
is concerned, be either a statement or a command, either in the indi- 
cative or in the imperative mood. Probably it was meant as a statement. 
The disciples, like other Jews, did believe in God and needed not to 
be commanded thereto. Now Jesus, reminding them of this belief as 
a ground of comfort and confidence, virtually claims oneness with 
God (see instances of similar indirect claims in John 5:17; 8: 28, 
38, 58; 10:29, 38, etc.), and suggests thereby triumph for him and 
resultant calm and safety for them. Paraphrased the verse might read : 
“ Though Judas betray me, though I be separated from you, though 
one of you deny me and none now understand me, yet be not dis- 
tressed, for I, as God, shall prevail, unhurt, unchecked, completing 
what I have commenced, the divine purpose in my disciples’ salvation.” 
The following utterances dwell upon and enlarge this sentiment. 

Themes suggested: (1) temporary obscuration of divine purposes ; 
(2) comfort in the midst of perplexity and distress ; (3) the divinity of 
Jesus a ground of confidence ; (4) the sure triumph of Christ and his 
kingdom. 


ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY. 
Coss DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


Matthew 25 : 24-27.—The force of this paragraph lies in the therefore 
of vs. 27. The servant’s premise was true, but his conclusion was 
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false. Jesus concedes that God reaps where he does not sow, and 
gathers from the threshing-floor upon which he has not scattered. 
“But,” he continues, “thou oughtest therefore, etc.” In this very 
hardness is grace and inspiration. Life is significant because it is 
hard ; because a real task is committed to us which involves responsi- 
bility and requires effort. 

The blessing of life is not simply in what God does for us, but 
also, and especially, in what he requires of us. 


Matthew 22:45.—In this question the emphasis rests upon the 
word how. Jesus does not deny the Messiah’s descent from David, 
nor throw doubt upon it. He simply asks the pharisees to explain the 
nature or significance of this relation. In this he aims to instruct 
them, not to perplex or defeat them. They could not recognize or 
receive the Messiah until they had gained clearer ideas of his relation 
with the conceptions of the Old Testament; for biblical teachings 
wrongly interpreted and obstinately held may blind the mind and 
close the heart to the very truth which they declare. 


W. H. Ryper. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Heb. 4:15 and 2:18.—A study of the phrase xara mévra in Heb. 
4:15 and 2:18 shows that the author of this epistle considers that 
Jesus was tempted, not to do every conceivable sin, but in a thoroughly 
human manner. The paragraph 4: 14-16 demands this interpretation, 
as its subject is Christ’s sympathy. To what experience does it refer? 
As recorded by Matthew and Luke, the temptation in the wilderness 
is an objective experience, and the proposals of Satan are rejected 
without apparent struggle. This scene can have little weight, as there 
were no eyewitnesses present. A more truly psychological explana- 
tion is supported by a reference of these words to the agony in 
Gethsemane, where the temptation is subjective, and it is only by the 
severest effort that Jesus can subject himself to God’s will. Matt. 
26:41 is an echo from that severe mental struggle. This scene is of 
great value, as three drowsy disciples were but a ‘“‘stone’s cast” away. 
‘This fact, together with the statements in Hebrews, would seem to be 
conclusive that Jesus “suffered being tempted” in a genuinely human 
way. 


H. H. BAKER. 


Bar MILts, ME. 
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Isaiah 1:5, 6.—The interpretation that found in these verses the 
doctrine of total depravity went astray. ‘That doctrine, if taught any- 
where in this chapter, finds expression in the fourth verse. The idea 
in vss. 5 and 6 is that, under Jehovah’s repeated chastisements, the 
nation has come to the point where it reels and totters from loss of 
blood and dizziness. The wounds, bruises, and open gashes made by 
the divine rod remain unhealed and are a source of weakness and 
misery. Verse 5 may be paraphrased thus: “ Why should ye, by added 
apostasy, invite further chastisement? Ye have received already as 
much as ye can bear. Another blow will be your ruin.” 

Application: (1) The divine purpose’ in chastisement is remedial. 
(2) There is a “last call” to repentance before God reluctantly delivers 
the blow that makes repentance impossible. 

Isaiah 8 : 6-8.—‘‘ The waters of Shiloah” flowed from the fountain 
of the virgin and were connected in some way with the cisterns beneath 
the temple. They formed a trickling rivulet which constituted part of 
the city’s water supply in time of siege, and typified the mild and 
unostentatious rule of Jehovah, but “this people” (Judah) despised it 
as insufficient and were “in despair” (we should read D10% for ww") 
because of the threatening alliance of Pekah and Rezin against Judah. 
Toward Assyria, a land of broad rivers (symbol of earthly power), they 
turned longing eyes. Ahaz rejected Isaiah’s advice (Isa. 7: 4-9) and 
called on Tiglath-Pileser for help (2 Kings 16:7). Of Assyria they 
should have all that they desired and more. The “ waters of the river” 
(rightly interpreted by the glossist to mean “the king of Assyria and 
all his glory”) should sweep over the land like ‘a human Euphrates,” 
submerging it and bringing it to the verge of ruin. 

Application: (1) Divine grace is the least obtrusive and most power- 
ful thing in the world. (2) But God’s people are daily tempted to for- 
sake it for the showy and pretentious patronage of worldly men. 

Amos 5 : 21.—‘“‘I hate, I despise your feasts; I will take no delight 
[literally “I will not smell’’] in your solemn assemblies.” Underneath 
the figure lies the primitive conception of Jehovah as a participant in 
the sacrificial meal. His portion was the “sweet smoke” that rose 
from the burnt offering. His refusal “to smell” was, therefore, vir- 
tually a refusal to be a guest at the offerer’s table. The bond of fellow- 
ship was broken, and the worshiper had no longer a divine friend. 

Application : Fellowship with God is not a matter of ritual, but of 
moral affinity. THOMAS FRANKLIN Day. 

SAN FRANCISCO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Haggai 2: 11-14.— In these verses the prophet makes two inquiries 
of the priests : (1) “If one bear holy flesh in the skirt of his garment, 
and with his skirt do touch: bread, or pottage, or wine, or oil, or any 
meat, shall it become holy?” To which the priests of course responded : 
“No.” (2) “If one that is unclean by a dead body touch any of these, 
shallit be unclean?” And the priests replied: ‘“ Yes.” Then answered 
Haggai and said: ‘‘So is this people, and so is this nation, and so is 
every work of their hands, even that which they offer is unclean.” 

We here have a parable, which the prophet employs in order to 
show the difference between holiness and uncleanness, and their power 
to spread. And it teaches (1) that evil is more infectious and spreads 
more rapidly than good; (2) that Israel’s self-seeking and consequent 
delay in rebuilding the temple vitiated their every act of worship ; (3) 
that it is not enough to touch things with a holy skirt in order to hal- 
low them : the Nand; and not the glove, bespeaks sympathy, interest, 
and love ; and (4) that “ whosoever shall keep the whole law and yet 
stumble in one point, he is ananume guilty of all” (Jas. 2: 10). 

Georce L. ROBINSON. 


McCormick THEOLOGICAL on ft 


Rev. 8 : 1.— “ And when he opened the seventh seal there followed 


a silence in heaven about (the space of) half an hour.” The language, 
thought, and symbolism of the book of Revelation are, of course, dis- 
tinctively Jewish. In this particular context the author is attempting 
to picture last things in human imagery. The sixth seal, which had 
just been opened, described the (first) judgment upon the good, whom, 
as saints in glory, the seer beholds singing praises and hallelujahs to 
God (6: 12—7:17). But when the seventh seal was broken, a (second) 
judgment descended —this.time upon the wicked. At the spectacle 
which followed, heaven’s music stopped, the celestial choirs hushed, 
the orchestras ceased, and every voice was stilled. There was silence 
in heaven. Silence is often impressive. Victor Hugo, in Les Mise- 
rables, tells of the profound, interim silences during the battle of Water- 
loo. The silence here spoken of was no mere surprise at the panoramic 
vision of the church triumphant, but of awe rather, as one after another 
the trumpet blasts announced God’s judgment and the vials of God’s 
wrath were poured out upon the lost. GeEorGE L. ROBINSON. 
McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Psalm 17 : 10-12, 15.— We are here presented with a series of vivid 
word-pictures, produced by placing the principal noun at the beginning 
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of each clause as a case independent. In vs. 10 “fat” (R. V.) is 
better rendered “heart,” implying, however, grossness and brutality. 
In vs. 11 “steps” implies the going to and fro of daily life. “To 
set the eyes” (R. V.) means to “plan.” Baethgen has shown conclu- 
sively that the last words of vs. 11 mean to turn aside into a country 
to trespass or plunder (Numb. 21: 22). 

The following translation attempts to bring out the full force of 
the verses : 


Vs. 10. Their heart— 
They shut it up. 
Their mouth — 
They speak in pride. 
Vs, 11. Our steps— 
Now have they hemmed us in. 
(z. e., What is our daily life? It is a state of siege.) 
Their eyes— 
They are planning to trespass on the (Holy) Land, 
Vs. 12. His appearance — 
Like a lion which lusteth to tear the prey, 
And like a young lion 
Crouching in the jungles. 


These verses may be taken as the Old Testament expression of the 
thought that we wrestle, not against flesh and blood, but against prin- 
cipalities and powers. The psalmist finds his support in the expecta- 


tion that he will see God: 
As for me, 
Let me behold thy face in accordance with justice. 


Let me be satisfied with thy likeness. 
When I awake. 


A. S. CARRIER. 
McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Potes and Opinions. 


The American Revised Bible. A most extraordinary discussion has 
been carried on during the last few months in the columns of the 
Sunday School Times between the representatives of the American 
Revision Committee and those of the Oxford University Press. As 
our readers will doubtless recall, some months ago the University Press 
published a new edition of the Revised Bible in which the early prefer- 
ences of the American revisors were incorporated in the text. The 
edition was marked “ copyright in America,” although the copyright 
could have applied only to the marginal references. The surviving 
members of the American Revision Committee, who have retained 
their organization, have almost ready for publication a translation of 
the Scriptures which shall express their present opinions as to proper 
translations. It seems that in 1886, when the Revision Committee 
finished its labors, the American revisors agreed that no edition in 
which their preferences should be incorporated in the text should 
appear before the expiration of fourteen years. Through some mis- 
understanding —to use as charitable a word as possible, for its 
representative seems to have interviewed Professor Thayer as to pub- 
lishing the edition—the University Press judged that the American 
revisors never intended to get out any other edition, and just before 
the expiration of fourteen years published “The American Revisors’ 
Edition.” Today the American revisors repudiate this title, and 
declare that many of the readings introduced have been rejected by 
them. 

The whole matter is most unfortunate. The only thing that we 
can hope is that out from the controversy there shall arise a greater 
demand for the American standard edition of the Revised Bible 
announced by Thomas Nelson & Sons, which contains the results of 
the more careful and thorough labors of the American Revision Com- 
mittee during the last thirteen years. 


A Proposed Moslem University. — In the Asiatic Quarterly Review for 
April, 1899, Salahuddin Khuda Bukhsh, B.A., makes a plea for the 
foundation of a Mahomedan university in India, to which should be 
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affiliated all the Moslem schools and colleges of the country. Mr. 
Bukhsh maintains its beneficial effects would be immeasurable and 
incalculable, that it would create greater unity and harmony between 
the Moslems in different parts of India, awaken interest in the oriental 
languages, furnish opportunities for specialization, and cause political 
education to follow in the wake of social education. In answer to the 
objection that such an institution would intensify the differences which 
already exist between the Hindus and Mahomedans, Mr. Bukhsh argues 
that the only power that can hush the discords and compose these differ- 
ences is education. The cost of the university is estimated at ten lakhs 
of rupees, and subscriptions have been invited. . 
Such a proposition as this sounds somewhat strange to American 
readers; but that it will be judged worthy of careful consideration in 
England appears from the somewhat similar in 
to the Gordon College in Khartoum. 99 


The Family of Matthew. —In the Preshyterian. 
for April, Dr. Dunlop Moore has a very ingenious article upon “ Family 


Influence upon the Gospel.of Matthew,” in the midst of. which he 


attempts to decide as to what family the apostle belongs. His argu- 
ment is as follows : Matthew is the son of Levi, but Levi, according to 
Mark 2:14, is called the son of Alpheus. In Mark 3:18 James is also 


called the son. of Alpheus. The mother of this James was Mary, whom 


Matthew makes an equally conspicuous figure with Mary Magdalene in 
connection with the death and resurrection of Jesus. She was, in other 
words, the mother of Matthew, and it is for this reason that she figures 
so prominently upon the pages of his gospel. There is one serious 
difficulty with this argument, if not more, and it is the identification 
of Mary the wife of Clopas (John 19:25) with Mary the wife of 
Alphzus. Dr. Moore regards Alphzus and Clopas as Greek repre- 
sentations of one Hebrew name, but his transliteration will be adopted 
with some hesitation. 


| 
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The Council of Sebentp. 


The following members of the Council are thus far engaged for 
summer instruction at assemblies, in terms varying from two to twelve 
weeks : 


Professors ‘Charles F. Kent, Brown University ; Sylvester Burnham, 
Colgate University; Herbert L. Willett, the University of Chicago ; 
Chancellor O. C. S. Wallace, McMaster University ; Professors George 
L. Robinson, McCormick Theological Seminary ; D. A, McClenahan, 
United Presbyterian Theological Seminary (Allegheny); W. Anthony, 
Cobb Divinity School. At the University of Chicago:the following 
members of the Council will give courses during the summer quarter : 
Professors William R. Harper, Herbert L. Willett, James H: Breasted, 
Ernest D. Burton, Shailer Mathews, Clyde W. Votaw, George B. 
Foster. 

In the last issue of the BinL1ICcAL WORLD mention was made of the 
committees of the Council which have been at work from year to year 
in the investigation of existing conditions in various fields of interest 
to Bible students. Perhaps the larger membership of the Council will 
be interested in knowing something of the method pursued by these 
committees. The first committee was appointed to prepare two lists 
of books, one upon Old Testament subjects and the other upon New 
Testament subjects, such lists to include each 100 of the books most 
necessary and helpful to the average minister or Bible student. . The 
committee presented these lists for consideration one year later. It 
was decided that the lists would be much more helpful if they were 
divided into two sections, one for popular use and one for those who 
could read Hebrew or Greek ; also that they should be published with 
annotations. The committee consisted of Professor Gates, of Oberlin, 
and Professor Carrier, of McCormick Seminary, representing the Old 
Testament Chamber, and Professor Gilbert, of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, and Dr. Votaw, of the University of Chicago, from the New 
Testament Chamber. The committee, to which the name of Professor 
Price, of the University of Chicago, has been added, and also Professors 
Zenos, Buckley, and Little, from the General Chamber, is still working 
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upon the lists, and it is expected that within a year a most convenient 
handbook will be published as the result of these labors. 

The second committee was appointed for the purpose of investigating 
the condition of Bible study in the colleges of the country, and pre- 
paring a report of such conditions for the annual meeting of January, 
1898. On this committee the following gentlemen served: Professor 
Gates, of Oberlin; Professor Bradley, of Garrett Biblical Institute ; 
Professor Beecher, of Auburn; Professor Sanders, of Yale, and Pro- 
fessor E. T. Harper, of the Chicago Theological Seminary. The method 
pursued by this committee was as follows : 

A list of questions covering the information desired was sent to 
all the Protestant colleges listed in the National Educational Report. 
From the answers to these questions and from a study of the catalogues 
of all the colleges the report was carefully compiled. In the hundred 
pages which composed the report were many tables of valuable statis- 
tics. This material is now in type and will appear in the next report 
issued by the United States Bureau of Education. 

The third committee, appointed at the annual meeting of January, 
1898, was commissioned to make a thorough investigation of the Sun- 
day-school lesson material issued by the various publishing houses. 
The members of this committee — Professor Mathews and Dr. Willett, 
of the University of Chicago; Professor Sanders, of Yale; President 
Burroughs, of Wabash College, and Professor Hayes, of Garrett Biblical 
Institute — apportioned the collection of material sent from the various 
publishing houses among themselves, and carefully examined as to con- 
tent, presentation of thought, and typographical and other external work, 
all the material assigned them. These various reports were then com- 
bined in the full report presented by the chairman. The results of 
this work are now in the hands of the Council for publication or not, 
as shall seem wise. At all events, the information which the report con- 
tains is of very great value to the Council on account of the data con- 
cerning existing conditions which it contains. 

The fourth committee, authorized at the recent annual meeting, will 
take up the investigation of the facilities for professional study (out- 
side formal institutions of learning) available for ministers and Bible 
students. It will devote itself to library facilities, both public and pri- 
vate. To get at this information will perhaps be a more difficult task 
than that of any previous committee. The following method will be 
pursued as an experiment: In order to secure data upon the facilities 
provided by public libraries, a letter will be sent to one thousand 
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public libraries. This letter will request a printed or written list of 
books in each library bearing upon (@) the Old Testament, (4) the 
New Testament, (c) general theological books. It will also ask for a 
statement of the number of ministers using the library. 

In order to secure data concerning the existing conditions in the 
private libraries of ministers, a letter will be sent to two thousand min- 
isters. It will contain the following questions: (1) What is your 
religious denomination ? (2) How long have you been preaching ? 
(3) What formal preparation have you had for your work: (a) college 
course, (4) seminary course, (¢) partial courses in either, (¢) prepara- 
tion outside of college and seminary ? (4) How many books have you 
in your library ? (5) How many of these are professional books: (a) 
upon the New Testament, (4) upon the Old Testament, (¢) upon 
general theological topics? (6) How many have been added within 
the past ten years? (7) How many have been published within the 
last twenty years ? (8) About what amount do you aim to spend annu- 
ally for books and other professional literature? (9) To what profes- 
sional papers and magazines do you have access ? (10) What libraries 
are open to you? (11) What facilities for professional study do these 
libraries afford? (12) If not too much trouble, will you send on a 
separate sheet a list by title and author of the fifty books which you find 
most useful to you? (13) Does your Sunday-school library contain 
any books for the study of the Bible? (14) If so, what is the number 
and character of these? 

While it is not believed that every minister to whom this letter is 
sent will give all the data, it is to be supposed that a sufficient number 
of replies will be received to make the statistics compiled from these 
reports representative of the average conditions. 

In order that the report shall be in the end helpful, not only to the 
Council in showing it the needs of the profession, but also to ministers 
among whom it will be circulated, a list of books which, by a decision 
of the members of the whole body of the Council, shall be voted as 
practically necessary for a working minister’s library will be appended. 

The gentlemen who will be asked to serve upon this committee are 
Professors Henry C. King and E. I. Bosworth, of Oberlin ; Professor 
M. W. Jacobus, of Hartford ; Professor Rush Rhees, of Newton; Profes- 
sor G. L. Robinson, of McCormick. Presidents John H. Barrows and 
William R. Harper are ex officio members of the committee. 
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Exploration and Discovery. 


SAPH AND THE TELL-ES-SaFil.—We have traces in the Scriptures of 
a vanishing race of giants. So the spies called the Anakim who were 
seen at Hebron, Numb. 13:33. Og, the king of Bashan, is spoken of 
as “of the remnant of the giants,” Deut. 3:11. Goliath, whose height 
is given as “six cubits and a span,” is fully described in 1 Sam. 17: 
4-7. The terms Nephilim (Gen. 6:4), Rephaim (Gen. 14: 5), Emim 
(Deut. 2: 10), and Tzuzim (Gen. 14: 5) indicate people of great stature. 
The general tradition that there had been an early race of gigantic 
stature appears in the //iad, v, 302; Lucretius, ii, 1151; ned, xii, 
g00; Juvenal, xv, 69; Pliny, vii, 16, and Augustine’s City of God, 
XV, 9. 

It is unnecessary here to dwell upon this subject or to refer to the 
cases in different periods of persons having a stature like that of 
Goliath; but Saph claims our brief attention on account of the work 
now going forward at the Tell-es-Safi under Dr. F. J. Bliss, of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. 

2 Sam. 21: 18-22 gives an account of the giants encountered and 
slain by Israelites in their wars with the Philistines, and four are named, 
of whom one was called a brother of Goliath, and another was Saph, 
and they were all said to have been sons of the giant who was in 
Gath. The same account is given in 1 Chron. 20: 4-8. In the former 
of these passages the name appears as [O, in the latter in perhaps a 
defective plural form as "BOD. He belonged in Gath and was slain 
there. 

Rev. Henry G. Tomkins writes in the Quarterly Statement of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund (October, 1886, p. 200): ‘The Arabic 
name means ‘the clear or bright mound.’ Close by we find Wady- 
es-Safi and Khurbet-es-Safi, the valley and ruin of Safi; and I think 
that, as in so many instances, this is really a proper name, and, if so, 
one of great interest, for then we have the very name of a great worthy 
of Gath still sprouting from the soil.” 

Upon this Colonel Conder commented (Quarterly Statement, April, 
1887, p. 104) as follows: ‘The derivation of Tell-es-Safi from Saph 
is very interesting. Safi is, however, spelt with Sad and Saph with 
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Samech, though, as I have before said, the s sounds in Syrian Arabic 
are not entirely distinguished, and, moreover, Saph is probably not a 
Semitic word.” 

The Tell is also known as Alba Sperula and Blanche Garde in the 
records of crusaders. Warren speaks of “the glittering white chalk 
cliff at the northwest angle.”"* Conder describes it as “a magnificent 
natural site, presenting on the north and west a white precipice of 
many hundred feet.”* All writers agree that it marks the site of 
Gath. 

The biblical mentions of Gath may be briefly gone over. It is 
named in Josh. 11:22 as one of three places, the others being Gaza 
and Ashdod, in which some of the Anakim were left after a general 
massacre of them. The captured ark was taken to Gath after it had 
been at Ashdod, 1 Sam. 5:8. Goliath belonged there, 1 Sam. 17: 4, 
23, 52. David fled to Achish, king -of Gath, 1 Sam. 21:10, and 
remained there for some time, « Sam. 27:2, 3, 4,11. He had six 
hundred men from Gath in his bodyguard, 2 Sam. 15:18. Thither fled 
the two servants of Shimei, and he went there after them in defiance of 
Solomon, 1 Kings 2:39. Hazael, king of Syria, took Gath and thence 
threatened Jerusalem, 2 Kings 12:17. It was strengthened by Reho- 
boam, 2 Chron. 11:8. Uzziah broke down its wall, 2 Chron. 26:6. 
It is also named in Am.6:2 and Mic. 1:10. The omission of it from 
passages in Zeph. 2:4 and Zech. 9:5,6, wherein the other great 
Philistine cities are named, leads to the belief that it had not been 
restored. Petri says that he found upon the mound pre-Israelite or 
early Jewish pottery, but no Greek or Roman remains.’ 

Dr. Bliss is at work under a firman which includes the three Tells, 
Safi, Zakariya, and Judeiyideh. For reasons of health and convenience 
he has first worked upon the second of these, which lies five miles east 
of es-Safi and which may be the Azekah of Josh. 10: 10; 1 Sam. 17:1; 
2 Chron. 11:9, and Neh. 11:30. He has already found stone imple- 
ments, others of iron and copper, a jar containing some eighty scarabs 
and beads, other Egyptian objects, and some coins. 

The work at Tell-es-Safi will come next. There is a large Arab 
village on the Tell, but Dr. Bliss is planning at leisure to make a 


* Quart. Stat., 1871, p. 91. 
* [bid., 1875, p. 145, 
3 [bid., 1890, p. 244. 
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thorough excavation without disturbing it. He should find many 
things which will enlighten us as to the metal workers, the Philistines. 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 


In the February Zxpository Times Professor Sayce, writing from 
Egypt, says that the missionaries in Sidon have discovered a stone on 
which there are engraved statements which support the conjecture of 
Professor Ramsay in his new book, Was Christ Born in Bethlehem ?, 
that there was a house census in Syria under Augustus. We shall look 
for the confirmation of this statement with great interest because of its 
bearing upon the census of Quirinius. 


‘ 
. 
‘ 


and Workers. 


In the American Journal of Archeology Dr. E. J. Goodspeed, of 
the University of Chicago, publishes an exhaustive study of the Washim 
Papyrus of @, 1-68. 


ALREADY it has been found necessary to print a second edition of 
the Moulton and Geden Concordance to the Greek Testament (imported 
by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York). 


From April 2 to April 9, at the Central Baptist Church, Trenton, 
N. J., there were given a series of picture talks by Dr. Josiah Strong 
and Dr. W. H. Tolman, upon subjects connected with the “ Life of the 
People.” 


Tue Life of Christ, by Rev. John Watson, D.D., Liverpool, Eng- 
land, will be published the coming autumn. A series of articles upon 
the “ Doctrines of Grace,” by the same author, are appearing in cur- 
rent issues of the Zxfositor. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE H. GILBERT, of Chicago Theological Seminary, 
has just issued a Student's Life of Paul (Macmillan Co., New York), a 
companion volume to the Student's Life of Jesus, which appeared some 
three years ago. They are excellent handbooks for the simpler study 
of New Testament history. 


CONNECTED with the First Baptist Church of Pittsfield, Mass., is a 
Sunday school which has a membership of 644, distributed in fifty 
classes. The school has eight grades, all using the Bible Study Union 
lessons. Examinations are held every three months, and certificates 
are given to those who are promoted upon passing them satisfactorily. 


THE second volume of the Hastings Bible Dictionary, published by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, is now definitely announced 
for May 1. The first volume was published a year ago, and received 
the highest commendation from scholars. Special terms for sub- 
scription to the whole work, four volumes, are now offered. No min- 
ister should fail to purchase this Bible dictionary, and every Bible 
student and Sunday-school worker should own, or have ready access 
to it. The Hastings dictionary promises to be to the present generation 
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what Smith’s Bid/e Dictionary has been to the generation just past. 
It takes the place of hundreds of separate volumes in a library, furnish- 
ing the information in concise and easily accessible form. 


AFTER a long interval, another number in the “ International Crit- 
ical Commentary” series is now ready, the volume on Zhe Books of 
Samuel, by Professor Henry P. Smith, of Amherst College. The other 
series of the same publishing house, the “ International Theological 
Library,” also receives an addition this spring in Professor George B. 
Stevens’ Theology of the New Testament. 


Dr. H. A. Reppatu, collaborator with Dr. Edwin Hatch in the great 
Concordance to the Septuagint, has in preparation for separate publica- 
tion a Concordance of the Proper Names in the Septuagint. And Rev. 
Charles Taylor, D.D., of Cambridge University, will have ready soon 
a book on the Oxyrhynchus Logia and the Apocryphal Gospels. Both 
works will come from the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


A VOLUME is soon to be published by John Murray, London, enti- 
tled Authority and Archeology, Sacred and Profane. It is a composite 
work, of which Mr. David G. Hogarth, Oxford University, and director of 
the British School at Athens, is the editor. The other contributors are 
also distinguished writers and investigators in archeology — Professors 


S. R. Driver, of Oxford ; E. A. Gardner, of University College, Lon- 
don; F. LI. Griffith, F. Haverfield, and A. C. Headlam. 


UNUSUAL interest attaches to the article upon “The Mystery of 
Evil,” contributed by Professor John Fiske to the Atlantic Monthly for 
April. He does not undertake to solve the mystery, but considers 
what the presence of evil in the world means for us. There is no 
more perplexing problem in thought, or more vital problem in life. 
Professor Fiske’s treatment of the subject is helpful. Perhaps it is 
time for a reconsideration of the question of evil; certainly there is 
much new light upon it from the investigations of physical, historical, 
and sociological science. No one will be heard more attentively than 
the author of the Destiny of Man and The dea of God. And in this 
connection notice may be made of the fact that Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. announce for immediate publication a new volume by 
Professor Fiske, entitled Zhrough Nature to God, a companion volume 
to the two just named. 


FEBRUARY 26 witnessed the close of the pastorate of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott over Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, after a ministry of eleven 
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years. The sermon of the last service was the reading of the retiring 
pastor’s personal “Confession of Faith.” This was published in the 
Outlook of March 11, and will repay careful consideration. In a 
period of rapid and thorough reconstruction of theological thought, or 
at least of the formulation of theological thought, few are able or 
disposed to state in a comprehensive way the whole of their personal 
belief. But from Dr. Abbott this comes as a natural, and very accept- 
able, conclusion to a life of strenuous effort to get at truth by modern 
knowledge and processes, and to express this truth in current English 
and with relation to the present sum of ideas. It is a valuable and 
significant contribution to the progress of Christianity. Dr. Abbott 
would be the last person to claim for this any peculiar inspiration or 
authority, but it is the ripe testimony of one who is unsurpassed in his 
generation for a devoted search after the truth, and an ardent desire 
to communicate truth to his fellow-men. 


Tue Hyde Park Baptist Sunday school of Chicago has recently 
issued its second annual report. The Sunday school is organized as 
follows : 

As general officers it has a superintendent, an assistant superintend- 
ent, a secretary, and a treasurer, and directors of spiritual work, 
instruction, public exercises, benevolence, and the library. The school, 
which has an enrolment of 554, is divided into three divisions — ele- 
mentary, intermediate, and adult, each of which has its principal. In 
the elementary division there are also a primary and a kindergarten. 
superintendent and a chorister. The intermediate division, besides 
its principal, has an examiner. In general, it is intended to have large 
classes, and few, but exceptionally good, teachers. 

This list of officers indicates that the principle employed in the 
organization is that of division of labor, but with the distribution of 
work there is likewise complete centralization, the assistant superin- 
tendent being chairman of all the committees, and in turn being directly 
responsible to the superintendent. 

The most important fact contained in the report is doubtless that 
having to do with the department of instruction. From it one 
learns that after careful consideration it was decided (1) to adopt a 
definitely graded curriculum ; (2) to regrade the classes of the elemen- 
tary and intermediate divisions on the basis, not of public-school grade, 
but on that of biblical knowledge; (3) to give each class a grade num- 
ber, Grades 1-5 being assigned to the elementary division and Grades 
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6-12 to the intermediate division ; (4) to promote pupils regularly in 
January of each year, or, when the progress of the individual justifies 
it, at the end of any quarter. 

The following is the curriculum provisionally adopted, it being 
understood that for some time there must be considerable elasticity 
in the application of it, and that it is subject to modification by expe- 
rience : 

I. Grades 1-3. Stories and verses from the Bible, with free use of 
pictures for purposes of illustration. 

II. Grades 4-6. Biblical biography, including the lives of Old 
Testament heroes, of Jesus, and of the apostles. 

III. Grades 7, 8. Studies of separate books of the Bible, e¢. g., the 
gospel of Mark and the epistle to the Philippians; the first book of 
Samuel and one or more of the minor prophets. 

VI. Grades 9-12 (corresponding to the high school). Biblical 
history, including both events and teaching: a year and a half on 
Old Testament history,a year and a half on the life of Christ, and a 
year on the apostolic age. ; 

V. Adult division. Elective courses as follows: gospel of John, 
life and teachings of Jesus, Old Testament prophecy, English litera- 
ture and the Bible, Christian missions. 

In accordance with these decisions, a quarterly examination was 
held in December; the classes of the elementary and intermediate 
divisions were carefully regraded, and grade numbers assigned at the 
beginning of the year, and the lessons for the new year were selected 
with a view to conforming to the curriculum as closely as practicable. 
To accomplish this, literature has been obtained from three different 
publishers, and for one class lessons are prepared each week by the 
director. 

A somewhat unique element in the school is the order of exer- 
cises. Thesession lasts for about an hour and a quarter, and is divided 
into two nearly equal parts. The first part is devoted to the teaching 
of the lesson, and the work in the classes begins promptly at half-past 
nine, with no public exercises except a song. Each teacher begins his 
class with a prayer. The second part of the time is devoted to a care- 
fully prepared religious service, consisting of reports, music, devotional 
exercises, and a five-minute address. 


Wook Rediews. 


Wissenschaftliches Handbuch der Einleitung in das Alte Testa- 
ment. Von EpuARD RuppRECHT, Pfarrer. Giitersloh: Ber- 
telsmann, 1898. Pp. xxiii+ 548. M. 8. 


This is the first work of its kind that has appeared in a generation. 
It is an attempt, covering the entire canonical Old Testament, in a 
formal manner and in the name of correct critical science to overthrow 
the entire current Old Testament criticism, not only as represented by 
the extreme and radical school of Wellhausen, Kuenen, Stade, Cor- 
nill, and others, but also the mediating school, which accepts, on the 
whole, the literary substratum of the reconstruction scheme, but rejects 
this reconstruction itself, which school is probably best characterized 
by such names as Strack, Kénig, Driver, Briggs, and others. The 
author purposes to revive the views of Havernick, Hengstenberg, and 
Keil, which practically denied the teachings and tenets of modern bib- 
lical criticism z# ¢ofo, and endeavored scientifically to demonstrate the 
correctness of the Jewish traditional views with reference to the origin 
and literary history of the various books of the Old Testament canon. 
Indeed, Rupprecht even goes beyond these men, who were a power in 
their day, but are now ignored to a degree not deserved ; as, ¢. g., in the 
case of Koheleth he endeavors to demonstrate the Solomonic author- 
ship of this book, which these men had not attempted, but had expli- 
citly denied. Rupprecht is ex professo a critic himself, and claims to 
proceed throughout in conformity with the legitimate principles of 
literary criticism. He has even gone to the limit of indicating this in 
the very title of this book, which he calls a wissenschaftliche introduc- 
tion, and in §§ 7-9, pp. 39-52, he formally discusses the correct 
critical principles in a manner that a cautious student can readily 
approve. Especially noteworthy in this connection is his exposition 
of the principle and rights of tradition, in which he makes good capi- 
tal out of the proposition laid down by Harnack in his Chronologie, 
vindicating to tradition a credence not generally accorded to it by 
critics. It is more than doubtful, however, if Harnack would approve 
of the conclusions and practical applications made of this position by 
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Rupprecht here, and again in his Sch/usswort, pp. 506-10, where he 
pronounces Harnack’s proposition a “catastrophe” for all modern 
negative and mediating criticism, forgetting that by such an interpre- 
tation of Harnack’s and Jiilicher’s new departure they would be, in 
theory, condemning their own practices. This is not the only instance 
in which Rupprecht is not altogether fair. Probably it can scarcely 
be expected of him to be purely objective, as his former researches in 
this department have shown that he is a zealous advocate of this old 
view. In his three-volume series entitled Das Ratse/ he has done some 
excellent work in showing that the position of modern criticism, not 
only as far as the positive reconstruction of a history of the religious 
development in Israel but also the literary substratum thereof is 
concerned, is not so firmly established as surface indications would 
lead one to believe. It is true that he has used chiefly the materials 
collected by Keil and others, and by Green and some other modern 
conservatives, but he has the merit of having adapted these to modern 
wants. But throughout these three volumes the zeal of the advocate 
is not always equaled by the accuracy of the scholar, although some 
hard blows are struck, and Zéckler, of Greifswald, one of the most 
impartial and objective scholars alive, declared in the Beweis des Glau- 
bens that, while he could not share Rupprecht’s methods or conclu- 
sions, he considered the éése/ series of sufficient scientific value to 
make the consideration of its views a matter of necessity for modern 
Old Testament criticism. 

The new work of Rupprecht, as a work of scholarship, is evidently 
not the equal of its predecessors. Indeed, even those readers who are 
naturally inclined to welcome a conservative reaction along the whole 
line of Old Testament research cannot fail to be disappointed to a 
greater or less degree by the workmanship of this introduction. Quan- 
titatively already it does not cover the subject. The whole considera- 
tion of the Pentateuch takes up only a little more than one hundred 
pages, but for many things here needed the author could refer to his 
other works. This, however, was not possible elsewhere, as, ¢. g., with 
reference to Isaiah, where only about a dozen pages are devoted toa 
defense of this prince of prophets, including the proof that chaps. 
40-66 were also penned by Isaiah himself. Hosea and Amos, so 
important for the whole Old Testament criticism of the day, receive 
each only two pages, and Ezekiel’s relation to the Pentateuch only 
about the same amount of space. Qualitatively the work is also not up 
to the standard. If the author has any better acquaintance with the 
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Hebrew than the average seminary graduate, he fails to make use of 
his knowledge. Indeed, this lack of accurate and full scholarship is 
painfully apparent at times. And even there where he has good argu- 
ments against the current criticism, he fails to utilize them as he could 
and should. He is very sharp in his condemnation uf the methods 
and manners in which the purely philological argument is applied in 
the analysis and dating of certain books or parts of books, and here 
there certainly is one of the Achilles heels of this criticism. Yet Rup- 
precht can make only a negative use of this line of argumentation, as 
he can also of the other, kindred argument of the spread of the Ara- 
maic among the Israelites. Both quantitatively and qualitatively his 
work is deficient, because there are so many problems in connection 
with Old Testament literature and its history which he does not meet 
at all from his standpoint. Leaving out of consideration altogether 
the bitter and, at times, almost abusive tone of the work, which makes 
considerable use of declamation, and reads, at times, rather like a 
polemical pamphlet than an objective discussion, it is very much 
to be feared that Rupprecht will convince only those who are already 
convinced. It is not to be denied that the book contains some 
strong parts, and its perusal would be healthy reading, especially for 
younger adherents of the more advanced criticism, who have probably 
never read the arguments of such thorough and scholarly conserva- 
tives as Keil and Hengstenberg; yet modern conservative biblical 
scholarship deserves, and is capable of, a better defense than Rupprecht 
has been able to accord it. Compared with the new, masterly conser- 
vative discussion of the New Testament by Zahn, of Erlangen, it is 
an unsatisfactory production. If, however, it reopens a discussion of 
the entire department ad ovo—something that is needed badly, as 
was the case when the Baur New Testament scheme was seemingly 
omnipotent in German theological thought and men like Ritschl began 
the work of its demolition — then it has served a good end. Even as 
it is, it will at least serve notice that, for the church at large, these prob- 
lems and perplexities are of yet all definitely and finally settled. 

The book contains also a brief history of the Old Testament canon 
(pp. 470-81) and of the Old Testament codex (pp. 482-505); also a 
conclusion and a literary appendix by Dr. Zahn, of Stuttgart, together 
with an index of authors and of subjects. 


GrEorGE H. SCHODDE. 
CoLumpus, O. 
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The History of Early Christianity. By Lricuton PuLvan, M.A. 
New York: E. R. Herrick & Co., 1898. Pp. vii+306. $1. 


The scope of this book is not distinctly indicated by its title. It 
covers the first and second centuries of Christian history, and deals 
with the great characteristics of Christianity in this long period. Its 
underlying assumption is that the Christianity of the second century was 
the Christianity of the first century, that the theological beliefs and the 
form of church organization which appeared between 100 and 200 A. D. 
were apostolic in their origin. This obviously is quite too much to 
assume @ priori, and on investigation is found to be wide of the facts. 
It is possible for one to find pretty much what one intends to find 
when one throws a period of history under review. And Mr. Pullan 
takes the reader into his confidence as to what his intention was in 
writing the book, for the first sentence of his preface reads: ‘“‘ This 
volume is intended as a defense of orthodox Christianity.” Surely a 
curious statement to head what purports to be a historical study. A 
historical study might have as its resu/t the defense of “ orthodox 
Christianity ;” but it could not have that as its purpose. Literature of 
that kind belongs to the department of apologetics, not of history. 

And what does the author understand by “ orthodox Christianity” ? 
His particular conception of Christianity, of course, which, conform- 
ably to his nationality and training, proves to be the tenets of the 
established church of England. Traditional theology, traditional 
views of the New Testament literature, and the episcopal form of 
organization, with rigid apostolic succession, are the conspicuous 
features of Mr. Pullan’s “ orthodox Christianity.” He says (p. v) 
that “it has for many years been conceded by intelligent opponents of 
orthodox Christianity that by A. D. 180 or 190 orthodoxy was in pos- 
session of the field.” But his conclusion that it must therefore have 
been apostolic does not follow, nor could it be antecedently supposed 
that it would be true. Nothing was more likely then that there 
should be a decided drop and change in the conception of Chris- 
tianity in going from the apostolic age a hundred years into the 
second century. This is what is being found by historians who investi- 
gate without the specific @ priori intentions which Mr. Pullan con- 
fesses. 

Nevertheless, in reading the book one forgets for the most part 
his dissent from the method. It does not, after all, lack the historical 
spirit, except (from the reviewer’s point of view) when the author 
comes within range of some special tenet of episcopacy. There is 
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not very much to take issue with. His main contention is against 
the English representatives of the Baur school, who were understood 
to be already hors de combat. Next to them is Harnack, with whom 
he sometimes agrees and sometimes disagrees. But this is no more 
than every scholar does. And Mr. Pullan takes up with not a few of 
the hypotheses of current biblical criticism, ¢. g., an earlier set of 
dates for the apostolic age (pp. 294-7), the South-Galatian view (p. 55), 
and the theory of a continuous as against an eschatological judgment 
(p. 51). It is only what we should expect when we find him arguing 
earnestly for the limited fatherhood of God (p. 80), the Pauline 
authorship of the pastoral epistles (p. 71), the apostolic origin of 
episcopacy (pp. 269-79), the identity of the church with the king- 
dom of God (pp. 264f.), and the like. 

One commends the enterprise of the publishers of this volume 
in offering at so small a price a book of so many pages, so well made 
up, and so good typographically. The only errors which have been 
noticed are misspellings on pp. 118, 136, and 267. 


C. W. V. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. The First Apology for Christianity. 
An Exegetical Study. By Proressor A. B. Bruce, D.D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. xii+ 451. 
$2.50, met. 


In this volume we have a valuable addition to the literature on the 
epistle to the Hebrews. It becomes a necessary part of one’s exeget- 
ical equipment. Though it does not appear in commentary fashion, 
it is a commentary in fact, and at the same time a biblical-theological 
treatise. The epistle to the Hebrews is little read or studied in com- 
parison with the gospels, Acts, and Pauline epistles, a neglect which 
is due mainly to the fact that its problem is with features of first- 
century Judaism, with which we are only historically concerned ; but 
in some measure, also, to the archeological character of most com- 
mentaries on the book. Professor Bruce has presented the epistle 
with an enthusiasm, simplicity, and clearness which will surely awaken 
interest and study. I think it can be said of no previous work on the 
epistle that it is easy or attractive reading ; but this book of Professor 
Bruce’s almost, perhaps quite, attains to that excellence. 

The contents of the volume, with the exception of the opening and 
closing chapters, were published ten years ago in the Zxfositor, as a 
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series of articles. They now appear carefully revised, in some portions 
rewritten. And the work as a whole represents the study of a period 
of thirty years. The books which Dr. Bruce has found most helpful 
in the interpretation of the epistle to the Hebrews are the commen- 
taries of Westcott (1889), Vaughan (1890), Weiss (1888), von Soden 
(1892), and Ménégoz’s La théologie de ’ Epitre aux Hébreux (1894). 
His own contribution to the study of this New Testament book will 
rank with these. 

Regarding the circumstances in which the epistle arose, Dr. Bruce 
is strongly of the opinion that it was directly addressed to Hebrews 
(vs. Schiirer, Weizsicker, von Soden, McGiffert, Pfleiderer), and feels 
sure that criticism must swing back to this traditional view. Where 
these Hebrews were he admits is uncertain, but thinks it probable that 
they were in Jerusalem, or at any rate Palestine. The highly probable 
date of its composition is just before the fall of Jerusalem in 70 A. D. 
No attempt is made to settle the question of authorship; but Luther’s 
conjecture that it was Apollos is regarded by Dr. Bruce as plausible, 
if not probable. The caution given is against identifying the author, 
whoever he was, too closely with any one school of thought, Alexan- 
drian, Pauline, or rabbinical; he is a free, independent spirit, full of 
originalities. 

The epistle to the Hebrews is an apologetic writing, a defense and 
exposition of Christianity with respect to Judaism ; the writer knows 
and honors the old, but exalts the new as superior and permanent. 
“It is the only writing in the New Testament of a formally and sys- 
tematically apologetic nature,” says Dr. Bruce, and the title page 
characterizes it as “the first apology for Christianity.” This charac- 
terization is true if we still recognize that the gospels and Acts, 
Romans, Galatians. and 1 Peter—not to mention others—are also 
apologetic writings in their primary intent, though, perhaps, not so 
“formally and systematically apologetic” as the epistle to the Hebrews. 
Dr. Bruce has accomplished what he wished—he has “unveiled the 
soul” of this piece of New Testament literature. The spirit, the 
method, and the purpose of this Hellenist writer have been clearly 
shown in the first and last chapters of this work. As a biblical-theo- 
logical study of the epistle to the Hebrews it is of great value. 

C. W. V. 
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Apostolic Christianity. Notes and Inferences Mainly Based on 
St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians. By H. HENSLEY 
Henson, B.D. London: Methuen & Co., 1898. Pp.xx + 
343. 6s. 

A rambling book of miscellaneous matter and various treatment. 
History, interpretation, apologetics, and preaching are all here. Great 
confusion exists in the arrangement of the material ; the volume is con- 
fessedly a compilation rather than a creation. And the author himself 
hardly knows how to describe the product. At one point (p. xvi) he 
thinks “it may be called in some sense a commentary ” on the Corin- 
thian epistles ; but elsewhere (p. xiii) he says it is “a modest attempt 
to bring before laymen in their homes subjects which had been better 
treated in sermons, but which, since they will neither listen to sermons 
nor read them, must be treated otherwise or not at all.” It is probably 
true that people today, more than ever before, know what they want — 
or, at least, what they do not want— and feel freer to follow their own 
judgment in taking the one and declining the other. This is an evi- 
dence of progress; it marks enlightenment and discrimination. One 
should welcome it and feel good-natured about it. The people may 
be excused for expressing a distaste for much of the pulpit work to 
which they are subjected. But Mr. Henson regards it as an affront to 
himself individually and to the clerical class collectively. He will fol- 
low them up and insist upon their hearing him, if not in sermonic, then 
in book form. His acuteness in the discovery of symptoms is greater 
than in the interpretation of them. He characterizes the present 
religious conditions well, but he thinks they indicate malignant disease, 
while, in fact, they probably indicate rapid normal growth ; not that 
the present conditions are wholly desirable, but that they form a neces- 
sary transition to a much better stage of thought and life. 

The book is by no means dull or unprofitable reading. The schol- 
arship displayed in the interpretation of the Corinthian epistles is 
excellent, and the application of Pauline teaching to present-day cir- 
cumstances is often good. Perhaps he urges a too literal following of 
first-century ideas and methods, but at any rate he is right when he 
insists that we should learn Christianity anew from Jesus and the apos- 
tles. And his efforts to make primitive Christianity interesting, to get 
people to read their Bibles, is a useful endeavor. - But his elaborate 
defense of certain features of current English episcopacy might or 
might not commend itself to the reader. We suggest to the persons 
who would not listen to Mr. Henson’s sermons that they might get 
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some benefit from reading his book— not to please him, but for their 
own good. C. W. V. 


The Four Gospels. A New Translation from the Greek Text 
direct ; with Reference to the Vulgate and the Ancient 
Syriac Version. By Very Rev. FRANcis ALOsysIus SPENCER, 
O.P. Preface by His Eminence James, Cardinal Gibbons. 
New York: William H. Young & Co., 1898. xii + 280 pp. 
$1.50. 


In the making of this translation use has been made of the read- 
ings which represent the consensus of well-known editors, such as 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, Lachmann, and the revisors. At the 
same time attention is called to the variation between the Vulgate and 
the Greek. The text is broken into sections, each with an appropriate 
title. Some of these are not altogether happy, as, for example, John 
8: 21-29 stands under the heading, “Under Threat of Eternal Con- 
demnation for Unbelief He Declares His Divinity.” The text is further 
broken into the readings for the Sundays and principal feasts of the 
Roman church. Independence of translation is to be noticed in 8:25, 
which he translates: “They said unto him therefore, ‘Who are you ?’ 
Jesus said unto them, ‘ That which also I declare to you — The Begin- 
ning.’’’ In general the English is modern and vivid, though hardly to 
be compared in this respect with the extremely interesting “Twentieth 
Century New Testament,” a portion of which has just been issued by 
the Review of Reviews in London. The volume has a reproduction of 
a number of portraits of Christ and the evangelists, which do not add 
especially to its value. It should also be noticed that the volume by 


its references constitutes a partial harmony of the gospels. 
S. M. 


A Manual of Patrology; being a Concise Account of the Chief 
Persons, Sects, Orders, etc., in Christian History from the 
First Century to the Period of the Reformation. With 
select Bibliographical References. By WaLLacE NELSON 
Stearns, A.M., B.D. With an Introduction by J. H. 
Thayer, D.D., Litt.D., Professor in the Divinity School of 
Harvard University. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1899. xvili+176 pp. $1.50, met. 


There has been need of a book of precisely this character, and every 
student of historical theology and of church history will welcome it as 
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a sort of vade mecum. The amount of work which it evidences is alto- 
gether creditable to its author, while its various tables are exceedingly 
helpful. To pronounce finally upon the value of the book would mean 
to do the work entirely over again, but so far as it has been examined 
it is marked by gratifying accuracy. Occasionally, it is true, the 
description leaves something to be desired, as, for example, the bald 
reference to Gregory VII. as “ one of the greatest of the popes, labored 
for papal independence, died in exile.” One hardly sees in such a 
description the real Hildebrand. In several cases we should also differ 
with the list of literature given. But such criticism is not vital, and 
the book deserves a hearty reception. S. M. 


Elijah and Elisha, Prophets of Israel. By Rev. Ronacp G. 
Macintyre, B.D. (‘Bible Class Primers’’ Series, edited by 
Professor Salmond.) Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, no date. Pp. 
112 and map. $0.20. 


The author had a difficult task, to present, from the traditional 
point of view, the careers of these extraordinary forerunners of the 
prophetic teachers of Israel. He has succeeded in telling the story 
simply and graphically. His explanation of the difficulties would have 
been much simplified if he had been able to accept a legendary ele- 
ment in the narrative, but probably the Scotland for which this series 
is prepared is not yet ready to take such advanced ground. 

G. S. G. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, issues a second and 
enlarged edition of the Z¢thical Problem, by Dr. Paul Carus, which 
contains, besides the original three lectures, the entire controversy 
which sprang up about them (pp. xxiv-+351; $0.50). 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, publish Methods and Problems of 
Spiritual Healing, by H. W. Dresser (pp. 10), in which an effort is 
made to state rationally the matter suggested by the subject of the 
book. The preface declares that the author’s purpose is quite as much 
to stimulate thought as to offer practical suggestions. The author 
does not in any way subscribe to the creed of the Christian scientists. 
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WE have received from E. R. Herrick & Co., New York, the first 
volume of Gray’s Biblical Museum upon the Old Testament (pp. 1006, 
$2). It covers the books from Genesis to 2 Kings, and is revised by 
Rev. George M. Adams, D.D., and brings together a great amount of 
information. Especially valuable is the bibliography attached to vari- 
ous verses. The volume has little value for real students, for whom, 
indeed, it was not intended. For popular Bible study, however, it is 
not without usefulness. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons, New York, publish a translation by 
Sara Carr Upton of Récéjac’s Essay on the Bases of the Mystic Knowl- 
edge (pp. xi-+ 287; $2.50). The book is divided into three parts, “The 
Absolute,” “Symbols,” and “The Heart.” The point of view of the author 
is stated in his opening words, “The understanding does not include 
all the facts of consciousness in the field of its discursive work,’’ while 
“mysticism, on the other hand, claims to be able to know the 
unknowable without help from dialectics, and is persuaded that, by 
means of love and will, it reaches a point to which thought, unaided, 
cannot attain. What is there in common between this state of con- 
sciousness called ‘mystic’ and definite consciousness or knowledge ?” 
The volume is one of soberness, and is likely to be valuable as an anti- 
dote to materialistic thought. 


THE present discussion in England over ritualism has already pro- 
duced a considerable literature, but probably no book is marked by 
sounder learning than that of the volume of essays just issued by A. 
M. Fairbairn, Catholicism: Roman and Anglican (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton ; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899; pp. xii + 481 ; 
$2). The volume discusses the churches and the ideal of religion: 
“Catholicism and the Apology for the Faith,” “Catholicism and Reli- 
gious Thought,” “Catholicism and Historical Criticism,” “ Reason and 
Religion,” “Cardinal Manning and the Catholic Revival,” “ Anglo- 
Catholicism: the Old and the New,” “The Foundation of Belief” (a 
critique of Mr. Balfour), “Some Recent English Theologians” (a cri- 
tique of Lightfoot, Westcott and Hort, Jowett, and Hatch), and 
“Oxford and Jowett.” Especially interesting to the student of the 
New Testament is Dr. Fairbairn’s sympathetic essay upon Hatch. 


The Isles and Shrines of Greece, by Samuel J. Barrows (Boston : 
Roberts Brothers, 1898; 8vo), is no systematic treatise, as the title 
might lead one to infer, but a delightful description of the author’s 
own travels in Greece. Mr. Barrows traveled rather more extensively 
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than the ordinary visitor to Greece, who contents himself with Athens, 
Corinth, Mycenz and Tiryns, Olympia, and Delphi. He visited a 
number of the Ionian islands, went up into Thessaly, and had the rare 
privilege of participating in the excursion through the Peloponnesus 
and the Cyclades conducted each year by the incomparable Dr. Dérp- 
feld, first secretary of the German Archeological Institute in Athens. 
And these unusual opportunities were not lost upon Mr. Barrows. He 
took with him to Greece an extensive and intelligent acquaintance 
with Greek literature, history, and art, and above all an inexhaustible 
enthusiasm for everything Greek, ancient or modern. He proved a 
quick, sympathetic, and accurate observer of monuments, landscapes, 
customs, and people, and describes what he saw and heard in an easy, 
vivacious style, which carries the reader along from the first page of 
his book to the end. The illustrations are reproductions of the 
author’s own photographs, and are exceptionally good. 

In spite of a strong tendency toward diffuseness, this book fur- 
nishes the best available description of the Greece of today, as it 
appears to the cultivated traveler. Even the specialist will find it 
pleasant and instructive to traverse the ground with Mr. Barrows as 
his companion, and to get through him occasional glimpses into the 
world of Greek archeologists. Dérpfeld is his oracle, and he repro- 
duces with unquestioning faith the theories supported by this great 
interpreter of Greek monuments. 


Tue Bible Institute Colportage Association of Chicago, of which D. L. 
Moody is president, has issued a unique edition of the New Testament, 
called Zhe Marked New Testament. It reproduces the authorized text 
and underlines certain passages and marks them on the side with red 
ink, or by a hand printed in redink. The idea is certainly unique, and 
will be of undoubted service to evangelists. In choosing the passages 
which are marked the editors have limited themselves, as they say, to 
those which “make plain God’s way of salvation through Christ. 
They deal exclusively with this subject in its various phases—the 
divinity and death of Jesus Christ, repentance, faith, obedience, etc.— 
and are not spread over a variety of topics.” The texts thus marked 
have been examined by representatives of different dénominations, and 
the plan is approved by prominent men in England. 

A comparison of the texts will show that they have been selected 
on the basis of a somewhat extreme evangelical theology and literal 
use of the Scripture, and one hardly sees why certain of the 
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passages were omitted and certain added. A passage like Mark 1: 40 
and 41, where Jesus cleanses the leper, is marked, but few passages 
from the teaching of Jesus itself are mentioned. In the gospels an 
almost constant use is made of the words spoken by Jesus while per- 
forming miracles of healing. The selection of passages in Galatians 
is also somewhat unexpected, although the limitation of the purpose 
perhaps will account for this. 

On the whole, it must be said that the selections marked are likely 
to be of use, and the criticisms which could be passed upon them 
would largely be made from a radically different point of view as to 
the proper use of the Scripture. And, in addition, the New Testa- 
ment is so full of helpful sayings that it is far more difficult to decide 
what to leave out than what to admit in a collection of choice passages. 


Questions and Answers. 


(1) Zo a minister who reads the Greek and has at his command two 
or three good lexicons of New Testament Greek, would M. B. Vincent's 
“Word Studies in New Testament” be an additional help? (2)°Are 
there any good works on biblical psychology? Name two or three of the 
best works. (3) Where can I get Chrysostom’s Homilies on New Tes- 
tament in English ? 

(1) Dr. Vincent’s work would be helpful, but is, unfortunately, expen- 
sive. (2) Probably as good as any is Laidlaw, Zhe Bible Doctrine of 
Man. But no scientific psychology can be formed from the Bible. 
(3) Of Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


